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_ VICTORY—PEACE—JUSTICE 
OUR FIRST YEAR IN THE GREAT WAR 


ANOTHER year!—another deadly blow! 
Another mighty Empire overthrown! 
And We are left, or shall be left, alone; 
The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 
Tis well! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought; 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 


No American poet, if one did live today, could say with 
truth as Wordsworth said of his countrymen a century ago, 
that “‘ We are left, or shall be left, alone; the last that dare 
to struggle with the Foe”; never before, praise be to God, 
were England’s hearts of oak less daunted or the souls of 
France more valiant. And yet, indeed, “’Tis well,” if at 
last, as we stand upon the threshold of “ another year,” dis- 
tressed if not dismayed by the spectacle of “ Another mighty 
Empire overthrown,” we know— 


“That in ourselves our safety must be sought; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought.” 


How blind we were this one short year ago! We had 
elected to keep out of the war. “ All the while,” said the 
President in his second inaugural address, “ we have been 
conscious that we were not part of it,” and, even though 
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we should “ be drawn on, by circumstances, to a more active 
assertion of our rights and a more immediate association 
with the great struggle itself,” the “shadows that now lie 
dark upon our path will soon be dispelled and we shall walk 
with the light all about us if we be but true to ourselves.” 
As late as February 26, he had “ thought that it would suf- 
fice to assert our neutral rights with arms” and on April 2 
he felt that assurance had been added “ to our hope for the 
future peace of the world by the wonderful and heartening ” 
happenings in Russia. War there needs must be, but it shall 
be an academic war and soon ended—this was the great illu- 
sion pressed, with utmost good faith, no doubt, for months 
and months, by the President and his associates upon the 
minds of the people. We say it in no captious spirit but 
we say it,—as a fact which has been attended by consequences 
whose continuance and repetition must be averted in the 
future if the world is to be saved. 


We have been at war a year, come April 6—technically 
and confessedly, though Germany had been waging war 
against us for many months before. What have we accom- 
plished in that year? 

In the first place, we have suffered disillusionment. We 
have indeed suffered that in several respects. One relates to 
our prestige and authority in the world. There were those— 
Iliwm fuit!—who thought, or who thought that they thought, 
that no nation in the world would dare to stand up against 
us. Let the United States so much as threaten to take a 
hand, and the offending nation would incontinently drop its 
guns and raise the white flag of unconditional surrender. It 
may be that such was the case at some point in our history. 
What is certain is, that it was not the case in April, 1917. 
It may be that such might have been the case then, if we had 
acted differently during the few preceding years. But we 
had not acted differently. And so Germany refused to be | 
scared at the prospect of having to fight us in addition to the 
other Allies. On the contrary, she regarded our advent 
among the belligerents with at least an affectation of uncon- 
cern if not of contempt. 

Now it may be that Germany made a mistake in so doing; 
just as she did when she spoke so slightly of “ Britain’s con- 
temptible little army.” We rather think that before the end 
is reached the Huns will find that it was a very serious thing 
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to them for America to enter the war. Yet now, as the net 
result of the first year of our participation, what is there to 
show that Germany underrated us or that we deserved the 
prestige which the event proved we had not? 

In another respect we have suffered disillusionment. This 
year has demonstrated that despite the President’s ill-advised 
protestation that “we have not been neglectful” all that 
was said about our unpreparedness and about the urgent 
need of preparation, was true, and not only true but most 
tremendously timely and pertinent. It is officially confessed 
that we were grossly and grotesquely unprepared; and that 
even in the tense weeks between our severance of relations 
with Germany and the actual declaration of war, when it was 
obvious that the chances were a thousand to one that we 
should very soon be at war, even then there was scarcely a 
single prudent and resolute step taken toward preparation. 

Indeed, after the declaration of war lack of preparation 
continued to prevail. Money in plenty was provided, and 
the Administration was invested with such power as never 
was exercised before save by a dictator or a czar. But it was 
months before any adequate army began to be raised and 
months more before it was equipped with the necessities; and 
it was months before there was any real beginning of ship- 
building; though of course it was obvious to everybody from 
the very beginning that men and ships were the very Alpha 
and Omega of our war needs. Utter unpreparedness before 
the war began, and sluggishness in making amends for that 
neglect after it began; these were the two circumstances 
which should have yanked us out of our fool’s paradise of 
dreams of formidable invincibility. 

Nor can we escape the conviction that this first year of 
our war has been less effective than it should have been, be- 
cause of a certain irresolution—shall we say, an inclination 
toward “ watchful waiting ” ?—in what should have been the 
supreme and unwavering leadership of the nation. We 
would not for a moment minimize the tremendous burden 
of care and responsibility which rested upon the President, 
nor would we demand that every man shall have infallible 
vision and a conviction of the end from the beginning. But 
we must believe that far more would have been achieved dur- 
ing our first year of war, and that consequently the cost of 
the whole war to us in treasure and in lives would have been 
greatly lessened, if there had been a greater degree of con- 
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stancy in policy, and less inclination toward dalliance with an 
optimistic opportunism. 

It is easy to understand the President’s passionate yearn- 
ing for peace. We all share it. There is no American worthy 
of the name who would not rejoice at the making of peace 
to-morrow, provided it was a clean, honorable, just and 
righteous peace, and not the peace of the Hun. But it surely 
is evident now that our various excursions toward peace by 
negotiation were, from the very beginning, as vain and futile 
as the chasing of a rainbow for its hidden pot of gold. Such 
adventures did not bring peace; they postponed it. They 
did not embarrass the foe nor unite and strengthen our 
friends, but just the opposite. Our tentative overtures or at 
least suggestions of peace simply played into the hands of 
Germany and strengthened her, while they gave encourage- 
ment and aid to the propagation of disloyalty on the Italian 
front and of Bolshevikism throughout Russia. When the 
war-weary troops saw month after month pass without the 
striking of a single blow by the United States in the war, and 
when they learned that this country was apparently seeking 
a “peace without victory” through negotiation instead of 
fighting, what wonder that they lost heart? 

This is of course not to say that there has been nothing 
good in our policy. There has been much that was worthy 
of all praise. No commendation could be too high for 
the President’s war message of a vear ago; nor for his state- 
ment of our war aims and purposes of January 8 last. Those 
utterances were vibrant with the true spirit of American 
democracy. They were so supremely fine that it was a thou- 
sand pities to have them in the least degree compromised or 
modified by any subsequent temporizing, explaining, or 
pussy-footing. It seemed at times as though the President 
were afraid of himself; afraid, that is, that he had gone too 
far and shown himself too resolute, wherefore he reckoned it 
prudent to hedge somewhat. And this was all the more re- 
grettable because in no case had the nation failed to follow his 
leadership in his most advanced declarations. In all his dis- 
tinguished career Mr. Wilson has never made two other ad- 
dresses which have so instantly, spontaneously and all but 
universally commanded enthusiastic popular approval and 
support, as did those epochal messages of April 2, 1917, and 
January 8, 1918. Why was it necessary—if we may em- 
ploy the paradox—to detract from them by adding to them? 
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Our efficiency in the first year of war has been impaired, 
too, by what we may perhaps describe as a romantic humani- 
tarianism. Our gingerly tenderness in dealing with alien 
spies and domestic traitors has been such as the world has 
never known before, and such as would be incredible and im- 
possible in any other nation. Long after the declaration of 
war, enemy aliens were as free to go and come, to see and to 
hear, as were our own most loyal citizens. Even after the 
adult males of the tribe were subjected to some slight degree 
of surveillance and restraint, “the female of the species ” 
remained as free as ever. And to this day the allies of our 
foes are practically unrestrained. We can understand a man 
being a pacifist, unwilling to sanction the imposition of cap- 
ital punishment upon a traitor or a spy; but we cannot under- 
stand such a man’s being made and kept Secretary of War. 
Would a man who was particularly fond of omelettes employ 
as cook one who had conscientious scruples against the break- 
ing of eggs? 

We have been unpleasantly reminded, too, that in sordid- 
ness and self-seeking Americans are “as common mortals.” 
We shall not say that profiteering and frauds are more pre- 
valent in this war than in others, but we certainly cannot say 
that they are less so. We should have to go far in history 
before we found a more flagrant example of—well, of ques- 
tionable propriety—than that of the giving of army contracts 
to the brother of the Secretary of War and the bolstering up 
of the job with the use of statements fittingly to be described 
with Our Colonel’s “ shorter and uglier word.” From that 
example very close to the head, down through the various 
grades there has been a disgusting display of sordid zeal to 
make money out of the nation’s needs. It was discreditable 
before our year of war to seek extortionate profits in war 
trade with other lands. To do so now that we ourselves are 
in the war, in trade with our own Government, is discredit- 
able to the degree of abomination. 

We should hesitate to decide off hand whether another 
feature of our first year of war should be attributed to 
indifference or to panic. We refer to the little short of 
reckless delegation and redelegation of authority and grant- 
ing of power and money. Beyond question, all money and 
all power and authority that are needed for the expeditious 
and inexorable prosecution of the war to a victorious end- 
ing should be granted without grudging and without delay. 
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But such grants can be made without signing blank checks. 
It may be that everything that has been done has been en- 
tirely necessary and is capable of complete justification and 
was inspired by eternal wisdom; only, it would be ever so 
much better to have the people persuaded of the fact instead 
of asking them to take it on blind faith. “‘ Open your mouth 
and shut your eyes and I'll give you something to make you 
wise ” may be a very good game of childhood, but it is not 
to be commended to a great nation involved in a great war. 

That we have made some progress in military prepara- 
tion is of course not to be disputed. We have enrolled an 
army, large in comparison with what it was before, though 
still small in comparison with what it will have to be to win 
the war. We have also now, at the end of a year, begun 
to equip it with the necessities of warfare. We have a force 
on the fighting line, quite competent, with the use of bor- 
rowed equipment, to hold a sector of that line and of course 
to give a good account of itself. We have also, after months 
of Denmanism, begun to build ships, with a prospect that 
if there are no more strikes, and the weather is favorable. 
and nobody puts moth-balls in the gasoline tank, we may 
turn out this year nearly half as much tonnage as the Ger- 
man U-boats destroy, and a quarter as much as was prom- 
ised earlier in the year. 

What the year has brought forth in the camps of our 
enemies is a different story, and one which it is still less 
pleasant to contemplate. It would be folly to dispute that 
Germany has immensely improved and strengthened her 
position, from both the military and the diplomatic point 
of view. On the western front, indeed, she has been held 
back, and at some points has been forced further back; 
though nowhere between the Alps and the North Sea has 
there been anything resembling a decision. Everywhere else 
she has been gaining ground. She has driven the Italians 
out of Austria and has in turn invaded Italy. She has sup- 
pressed all hostile action in the Balkans. She has conquered 
Roumania and made that rich country her vassal. She has 
conquered Russia, annexed all its western provinces and 
made a subservient vassal of the southern provinces from 
Poland to the Caucasus. She has occupied and practically 
annexed Finland, and gone far toward making vassals of 
all the Scandinavian kingdoms. She has secured for her 
ally the Unspeakable Turk, all of Russian Armenia and 
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‘Transcaucasia, and thus has opened her way to Persia, to 
Afghanistan and to the borders of British India. She has 
also gained a strong and advanced foothold in Siberia, with 
a threat of advancing across the continent to the Pacific coast. 

In making these territorial gains Germany has enor- 
mously replenished her supplies for both military and civil 
consumption. She has gained access to the chief granaries 
of Europe and Asia; to the richest oil fields in the world; to 
vast cotton plantations in Central Asia; to inexhaustible 
mines of copper and platinum; to the most extensive forests 
in the world. She has also nearly doubled her population by 
the addition of great subject peoples, who will immensely 
increase her man-power for both military and industrial pur- 
poses. Her dream of “ Mitteleuropa ” is not only realized 
but is expanded into an Eurasian realm. 

At the same time she has shown herself impregnable at 
home. The year has been filled with wild and whirling words 
about driving a wedge between the German people and their 
military rulers, and about a German revolution against the 
Hohenzollerns. They have been as idle as they have been 
wild. The wedge has not been driven. The people have not 
revolted. With the scarcity of supplies measurably relieved, 
and with the stimulus of victory all along the eastern line, 
the German people are to-day more united, more devoted to 
the House of Hohenzollern, and more determined to prose- 
cute the war to a successful German peace, than they have 
ever been before since the war began. 

Such are some of the chief results of the first year of our 
participation in the war. They are not gratifying nor flat- 
tering to contemplate. But they must be faced. 

Happily, there is something else to be said. In spite 
of all x things the spirit of this nation and of its allies is 
unbroken. Never were Great Britain and France and Italy 
more resolute than they are to-day. They are disappointed 
at our inefficiency and delay, but that means to them simply 
that they have got to hold out so much the longer before our 
aid becomes effective. They have no thought of weakening, 
and they would ‘not have even though they were left to fight 
the battle out alone. Equally resolute is the spirit of a saving 
remnant of our own nation. For we are not all asleep, we 
are not all profiteers, we are not all rainbow chasers, we are 
not all infected with the poison of lafollettism. In spite of 
all our blunderings and delay, there are in this country mil- 
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lions of quiet, resolute, clear-headed and red-blooded men, 
who believe in victory over the Hun as they believe in God 
Himself. They realize the awful cost, the needless cost, not 
only in treasure but also in human lives, that our follies have 
imposed upon us, and while they condemn the needlessness 
of it they unhesitatingly and steadfastly assume the burden 
and will bear it to the end. 

The iridescent dream of victory in the first year has faded, 
and that of victory in the second year is fading. Whether 
the third or the thirty-third year be necessary, however, of 
this be sure, that we shall fight it out to a clean-cut victory 
for God and man over the Devil and the Hun. 

But there must be no more wavering, no more palaver- 
ing, no more shaking of the faith of our Allies through “ re- 
stating ” greatly modified war aims; there is nothing in the 
world to do but to fight on and on in what now has come 
to be a war of endurance upon substantially equal terms. 

VICTORY—Prace—Justice! 'That is all. 


WHEREIN WASHINGTON FAILS 


WE spent the month of February in Washington, and 
found opinion as to the merits of our performance in the 
War about equally divided between those who contemplate 
with satisfaction what has been done well and those who 
express their anger at what has been done badly. This divi- 
sion is, of course, temperamental, so far as it does not repre- 
sent a tacit pledge of loyalty to the political “ins” or to 
the political “ outs.” What is extremely curious is that each 
opinion is the child of Surprise. Those whose thumbs are 
up for the Administration say that, in view of the novelty 
and magnitude of the task, of the extreme haste demanded 
by the circumstances, of our mental and material unprepar- 
edness, our achievement has been surpassingly good. ‘Those 
whose thumbs are down voice their amazement that in a coun- 
try which has more coal, more iron, more lumber, more rail- 
road mileage, more food products, more machinery, more 
great industrial organizations, and, by general acclamation, 
more business genius than any other nation, it should not 
have been possible to introduce into the conduct of the war 
more order and efficiency. 
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When we examined the actual conditions under which 
our part in the War is being directed from Washington the 
only circumstance which surprised us was that anyone could 
be surprised at what has occurred. 

We found in Washington plenty of patriotism, plenty 
of ability, plenty of enthusiasm, plenty of industry; what 
was almost entirely lacking was a clear understanding of 
the principles of administrative technique, or, upon a more 
sinister interpretation of the facts, a general unwillingness 
to apply them.. It is only by one or the other of these 
explanations that we can account for those shortcomings 
which, with unlimited means and unlimited ability at the dis- 
posal of the Government, are the unmistakable symptoms 
of defective organization. 

There is one branch of the national service which, since 
we entered the War, has been almost entirely exempt from 
criticism—the Navy; and if we trace to its source the effici- 
ency by which it has so greatly distinguished and contradis- 
tinguished itself we shall find the ultimate cause of the 
unsatisfactory results of the efforts made in other spheres of 
duty by men not less talented, not less patriotic, not less 
industrious than are those who make up the Naval personnel. 

Naval efficiency is the product of two elements in naval 
organization. One is the unbroken chain of responsibility 
which links the Secretary of the Navy to the youngest sea- 
man on a submarine-chaser. There is not in the Navy a 
carelessly worded document, an inaccurate coal report, or 
an unoiled bearing in regard to which it is not possible to 
name one particular man as the person at fault; and this 
ability to place blame exactly where it belongs extends from 
a defective rivet in a bulkhead to a strategic error in an 
engagement at sea. 

But this delicacy of functional articulation would be 
worse than useless were it not for another element with 
which it is closely co-ordinated, namely the extreme definite- 
ness with which naval purposes and naval methods are 
formulated. 

Those who have devoted any thought to the general 
problems of administration are familiar with the claim, so 
often advanced, that naval organization cannot be taken as 
a model, because the conditions to which it is adjusted are 
radically different from those which other enterprises are 
called upon to meet. It is, we are told, a technical service, 
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it is always on a war-footing, constant efficiency is imposed 
upon it by the nature of its operations and is maintained by 
a discipline from which there is no appeal. 

Whatever force may lie in these arguments when they 
are employed during peace times to excuse a failure to do 
things “navy fashion,” they have no force whatever when 
we are at war. “ Navy fashion ” is not too good, and noth- 
ing short of it is good enough, when the price of every 
inefficient act must be paid in human suffering and in human 
life. 

The plain fact is that Washington is not yet on a war 
footing. We do not say that no part of it is on a war foot- 
ing, what we assert is that so large a proportion of our total 
war effort is being directed in a spirit of earnest, good- 
natured amateurism that we are denied the full benefit which 
we ought to receive from the portion which is being directed 
with skill, foresight, and promptitude. There are altogether 
too many people in Washington who are redoubling their 
efforts after they have forgotten what their aim is. 

What we saw, what we heard, what we read satisfied us 
that Washington has, up to the present, acted without ade- 
quate prevision of needs, without adequate information, with- 
out adequate definition of authority, without adequate 
co-ordination of effort, without adequate fixation of respon- 
sibility, without adequate inspection and report on methods 
and results. 

The delay and confusion, the errors of commission and 
of omittance, to which public attention has been directed by 
Congress and by the press can be attributed to one or another 
of these inadequacies, to several of them operating in malign 
association, or to personal incompetence among the agents 
of the Government. If it could be shown that the last named 
cause had played an important part in our failure fully to 
utilize the resources of the nation, the guilt would rest 
squarely upon the shoulders of the Administration, which is 
free to draw at will upon the experience and intelligence of 
the country. We believe that it has had a share, but not a 
large share, in making conditions what they are. 

Of the other causes we may say that if each is in turn 
applied to any set of Administrative circumstances, failure, 
where it has occurred, can be traced to its general source, and 
thence, by a process of elimination, to a particular group or 


individual. 
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This fixing of responsibility is the cardinal principle of 
successful administration, since it opens the road to all bet- 
terment; but it avails nothing if the road remains untrodden. 
If consideration for persons or for customs is to arrest the 
hand of reform, if nobody’s feelings are to be hurt, if no one 
is to lose his position, if punishment is not to follow neglect 
or reward attend upon competence, if constructive criticism 
is to be branded as disloyalty, if inquiry is to be met with 
unnecessary secrecy or with fussy resentment, then the effort 
to improve administrative methods in the interest of economy 
and efficiency is foredoomed to failure. 

There is little evidence to be found in Washington that 
we are to have more than a piecemeal adjustment of our 
Government mechanism to the pressing needs of War. ‘That 
there is actually a science of administrative technique, that 
we are confronted with few problems which have not at some 
time in some country been the subject of study and report, 
that every executive task, irrespective of its magnitude, is 
embraced within the formula of an administrative logic, 
Washington appears to be totally unconscious. 

This inability to appreciate the true nature of the execu- 
tive element in Government is fundamental to our institu- 
tions. It arises from our national habit of regarding admin- 
istration as the twin brother of politics. We have placed 
ourselves between these two figures and, through trying for 
a century and a half to keep one eye fixed on each, we have 
acquired that governmental squint which makes it impossible 
for us to see right in front of us the area of confused aim 
and conflicting interest which is the breeding ground of 
political corruption and administrative inefficiency. 

Nothing is more urgently required at this moment than 
a thorough re-examination of the whole machinery of our . 
Government in the light of what has happened since 1787. 

Our succeeding generations have seen Government pass 
from the simple duties imposed upon it by the needs of a 
primitive community to an all-embracing activity which con- 
cerns itself with the child at the mother’s breast, with the 
corpse awaiting its shroud, and with almost every circum- 
stance which lies between these two estates of humanity. 
We have been content to believe that, in some mysterious 
way, a system designed to perform little more than the 
functions of the tax-collector and the policeman would bear 
the strain of regulating, by means of good-will and a huge 
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clerical staff, the immeasurable complexities of modern life. 
It is time that we emancipated ourselves from this delusion. 


LABOR AND THE WAR 


Wueze stands Labor in the war? The question should 
not be necessary. We ask it under protest, holding that in 
such a matter no classes should be recognized but the nation 
should be united. The Bolsheviki may preach the devil’s doc- 
trine of class wars, and proclaim it to be the first duty of work- 
ingmen to fight against those whom they call the bourgeoisie. 
We prefer the American doctrine of community of interest 
between employer and employes, between capital and labor, 
and among all members of the Commonwealth. 

The question is raised, however. The Bolsheviki, the 
lafollette, the Pacifists, the I Won’t Work and other wearers 
of mental motley pretend that the war was started and is 
being prosecuted by wicked capitalists for their own sordid 
sakes, and against the will and the interests of the “ prole- 
tariat ”’; wherefore they are in favor of inciting the “ prole- 
tariat”” of all nations to go on universal strike against the 
war, and to compel immediate peace by negotiation, after the 
fashion of Brest-Litovsk. 

What then are the facts concerning the attitude of Labor, 
or of workingmen, toward the war? 

We suppose that there are no two other important coun- 
tries of the world, not excepting the United States, in which 
Organized Labor is so influential, both subjectively and ob- 
jectively, as in Great Britain and France. In them it has 
accomplished ten times as much for the dignity and the wel- 
- fare of workingmen as have the far more noisy and pre- 
tentious Social Democrats of Germany. We may therefore 
take its dicta as the mind of the world’s industrialists in their 
greatest social and political advancement, and in their best 
estate. 

There was recently held in London an international con- 
ference of representatives of the workingmen, or of the or- 
ganized labor and the political labor parties, of those coun- 
tries, the chief purpose of which was to consider the war, and 
what should be the policy of Labor toward it and toward the 
prospective terms of peace; and it adopted a detailed declara- 
tion of principles and a programme of action, for the guid- 
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ance of its constituents, and for communication to the or- 
ganized labor of all other countries, particularly including 
the Central Powers. ; 

The first item of this instrument was significant. It was 
a clean-cut and unequivocal declaration in favor of fighting 
the war out to a victorious finish in order that the world may 
be made safe for civilization. That was the fundamental 
purpose of the Conference in supporting the continuance of 
the war. No matter who won the war, the people would 
have lost unless that end was assured. There followed a 
demand for a League of Nations to enforce peace, which is 
the proposal of many of the most resolute supporters of the 
war in this country, and which may indeed be regarded as 
primarily an American principle; the abolition of secret 
diplomacy and the publication of all treaties, according to 
the American practice; and the making of all Executives, 
and especially all Foreign Ministers, responsible to popular 
Legislatures, as they are in Great Britain and France, and 
as not a few think they would better be in the United States. 
The abolition of compulsory military service and the limita- 
tion of armaments are also demanded, but it is made clear 
that they are not to be undertaken until after the ending 
of the war. 

The next item has to do with Belgium. The Conference 
emphatically insists that a foremost condition of peace must 
be Germany’s reparation of her wrongs to Belgium, includ- 
ing payment not by all the Powers but by Germany alone 
for all the damage that has been done to Belgium in the war, 
and of course complete restoration of Belgian independence. 
Until Germany is willing to do that, say the workingmen of 
those two great industrial countries, the war must be inex- 
orably prosecuted. 

The question of Alsace and Lorraine follows, and the 
Conference insists as a matter of abstract right that if the 
people of those provinces wish it, they must be reunited with 
France, and thus must be annulled that crime of 1871 which 
the Conference characterizes as “a brutal conquest, and 
violence committed against the people.” 

Concerning the Balkans, they must be evacuated by the 
invaders, and the various peoples must be permitted to settle 
their own destinies “ without regard to the imperialist pre- 
tensions of Austria, Hungary, Turkey, or any other state.” 
That means, of course, the restoration of Bosnia and Herze- 
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govina to Serbia, the freeing of Croatia and Slavonia, and 
the cession of 'Transylvania to Roumania. 

As for Italy, she must have Italia Irredenta restored to 
her, though there must be no conquests beyond that limit. 

Poland must be reconstituted in unity and independence, 
with free access to the sea. Therefore Prussia and Austria 
must surrender Posen and Silesia and Galicia, and Dantzig 
must be again a Polish seaport. As for German annexation, 
open or disguised, of Lithuania, Livonia or Courland, that 
“would be a flagrant and wholly inadmissible violation of 
international law.” Since the Conference adopted that dec- 
laration, Germany has in fact annexed all three of those 
provinces, wherefore the proletariat of Great Britain and 
France are resolved to prosecute the war until that act is 
undone. 

For the Jews, there should be established for them a free 
state in Palestine, under international guarantee, such as 
Great Britain has already promised. Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia and Arabia must not be put back under Turkish 
tyranny—as Germany has since done with Armenia. Aus- 
tria-Hungary is not necessarily to be dismembered, but if 
the Jugo-Slavs and Czecho-Slovaks want to be free and in- 
dependent, they should have that right. Finally, the African 
and other colonies are to be disposed of after due deliberation 
by the peace conference, in which “ the communities in their 
neighborhood will be entitled to take part.” 

Such are the deliberate judgments of the freely chosen 
representatives of the millions of industrialists of Great 
Britain and France. They accord closely with the views 
already expressed by Mr. Gompers and other authoritative 
American labor leaders. ‘They demonstrate unerringly the 
substantial unity of all so-called classes in these three coun- 
tries, concerning the prosecution of the war and the essential 
terms of peace. Organized labor and the national govern- 
ments are in complete accord. 

We insist, then, that these declarations are supremely 
entitled to be regarded as the real voice of the world’s work- 
ingmen. We know of no reason why the words of a German 
workingman, with the fear of lése-majesté before him and 
with a Boche bayonet potentially at his throat, should be 
esteemed as more authentic than that of an Englishman, a 
Frenchman or an American. We have never heard of any 
degree of enlightenment and advancement in Russia beyond 
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the rest of the world that should entitle Bolshevik opinions 
to outrank American, British or French. 

So when we say that the war must be fought to a vic- 
torious finish that will make the world safe for democracy, 
that Germany must relinquish Belgium and pay full in- 
demnity for all the damage which the war has done to that 
country, that Alsace and Lorraine must be returned to 
France, that the partition of Poland must be undone and 
the independent Polish nation must be re-established, that 
Serbia must have her lost provinces returned to her, that 
Italia Irredenta must be redeemed, and that British South 
Africa and Australia must have a voice concerning the dis- 
position of the German colonies adjacent to them—when we 
say such things, we are speaking not for “ imperialists ” or 
“ bourgeoisie”, whatever those terms may mean in a land 
where they do not belong, but for Labor, for the proletariat, 
as our European friends are fond of calling it, or, best of all, 
for the people. 

The fact is that more than almost any other war that ever 
was waged, this is the people’s war. Never were the rights 
and welfare of the people—the non-combatant people— 
so shamefully violated as they have been in this war. Never 
have the people been so infamously wronged, robbed, 
ravished, tortured, murdered. Never have the fundamental 
principles of popular rights and popular government been 
so insolently defied, denied and threatened with extinction. 
It is and it has from the beginning been a war waged against 
the people by an autocratic military caste, and it is high 
time for all the people of the world to recognize that fact and 
to act upon it, as those of the three chief Allied nations have 
done. 

Let there be no more question as to where the people 
stand, or where labor stands, in this war. They stand for an 
inexorable prosecution of the war until the archfoe of popu- 
lar government and the rights of man is eliminated from 


the councils of the world. 
THE JAP OR THE HUN? 
The Jap, or the Hun? Which? 


If in form the question seems somewhat reminiscent of 
Frank Stockton’s immortal The Lady, or the Tiger? we 
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apologize to the tiger for putting him in apposition with the 
Hun. Not even the mangiest man-eater that ever prowled 
the jungle is quite deserving of such a fate. 

But whatever comes of the existing complications in Rus- 
sia, and for present consideration especially in the Asian 
portions of that empire, one thing is clear: Immediately 
upon the collapse of efficient government at Petrograd, with 
the accompanying danger of German domination,—a danger 
which is now made real, to the incalculable cost of the world, 
—the codperation of Japan with the Allies, of which indeed 
she is one, should have been made effective. With the unani- 
mous approval of the Allied Powers, and with or without 
their nominal participation, which could easily have been 
given, Japan should have taken possession not merely of 
Vladivostok and all the Siberian Pacific littoral, but also of 
the trans-Siberian Railway and of Siberia itself, as far west- 
ward as possible or as seemed desirable. If it were possible 
for her to push her way clear across the Continent, into 
European Russia, to Moscow and to Petrograd, so much 
the better. 

And in approving and promoting that movement, the 
United States, of America, instead of hanging back and 
pussy-footing, should have taken the instantaneous and un- 
reserved initiative. 

Such a course on the part of Japan and the Powers would 
have been impregnably justifiable, from whatever point of 
view it might be regarded. 

Precedents assuredly are not lacking. One of the most 
recent was the international intervention in China at the 
time of the Boxer insurrection. No power has challenged 
the propriety or the legality of it, judged on the broad basis 
of international equity. Yet so far as general international 
interests were concerned, there was not a tithe of the need 
and the justification for it that there now is for intervention 
in Russia. Another precedent was established by the 
Kuropean Powers in 1878, when they provided for Austrian 
intervention in and temporary occupation of the Serbian 
provinces of the Turkish Empire; a precedent which was 
not vitiated by Austria’s monstrous and criminal breach of 
faith in stealing that which was assigned to her to hold in 
trust. We may be sure that no such infamy would mark 
Japan’s occupation of Siberia. A third precedent, if mem- 
ory serves us aright, was provided in Russia’s occupation of 
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the Kuldja Province; in which case, the Bolsheviki not then 
being in power, Russia kept faith and duly restored the 
region to its rightful owner when the beneficent purpose of 
the intervention had been achieved. 

From the Russian point of view, such action by Japan 
would be approved and welcomed by men of integrity and 
reason. ‘Traitors and highbinders, like Lenin and Trotzky. 
and their kidney, would doubtless rage against it, because 
there was “nothing in it” for themselves. But men like 
Prince Lvoff and the others who really effected the revolu- 
tion against Czarism, would welcome it as assuring the sal- 
vation of Russian democracy. Obviously, there is no ground 
on which valid Russian objection could be made. There 
would be no infringement upon Russian sovereignty, because 
it no longer exists. Russian sovereignty lapsed, was abro- 
gated, ceased to exist, when the Bolshevik coup d’etat de- 
stroyed the Constituent Assembly and surrendered to the 
Huns. In that catastrophe Russia became an anarchy, and 
it became not only the right but also the duty of some civilized 
Power to intervene, for Russia’s sake as well as its own and 
that of the world at large. 

We are staunch sticklers for the right of national self- 
determination. But we do not maintain the right of any 
nation to raise hell to the peril and detriment of its neighbors. 

From the point of view of the European Allies there was 
and is imperative need of such a course. The German in- 
vasion of Asia is the gravest menace to them since the Marne. 
The German Government is already boasting that its road is 
now open to Persia and Afghanistan, and through them, of 
course, to the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and to 
the borders of British India. It is also quite evident that 
the Bolshevik betrayal comprised the surrender. of Siberia 
to the hordes of German prisoners of war who were in that 
country and who were released from confinement as a result 
of the treason of Brest-Litovsk. Would such an incursion 
of the Huns, with the appearance of Hunnish U-boats and 
cruisers in the Indian and Pacific oceans, be a matter of in- 
difference to the Powers? How is it to be guarded against 
unless by a Japanese advance through Siberia, which would 
block the Huns’ raids in that direction and which, if carried 
far enough, either into European Russia or into Turkestan, 
would make it too perilous for Germany to attempt to reach 
India or the Persian Gulf. . 
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Such a campaign would place Germany again between 
the “ jaws of the nutcracker,” with Japan taking Russia’s 
place as the eastern jaw. 

There remains to be considered the point of view of the 
United States; assuming for sake of argument that this 
country has or ought to have a point of view separate from 
that of its Allies. 

Beyond question, American precedents are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of such a course. Apart from our participa- 
tion in the Chinese intervention, already recalled, we have 
been doing that sort of thing on our own account, all the way 
through our history. We began it a hundred years ago, in 
our intervention in Florida. We did it a generation ago in 
Samoa. We did it twice in Cuba, with most excellent results. 
Only a few years ago, in President Wilson’s first term, we 
did it in Mexico. We can perceive no ground on which we 
could logically and equitably object to Japan’s following the 
example which we ourselves have set. 

Can we not trust Japan? We are not unfamiliar with 
diplomatic history, but we cannot remember nor can we by 
searching find a case in which Japan has regarded a treaty 
as a “scrap of paper,” or in which she has not loyally ful- 
filled her obligations. If there have been any apparent eva- 
sions of treaty stipulations, they have been on our side rather 
than on hers. We recently made with her a “ gentlemen’s 
agreement” on a very important matter. Surely it would 
be an extraordinary thing to enter into such relations with a 
nation which we could not trust. Incidentally we might re- 
mark that we do not think very highly of such agreements, 
which seem to us merely a trick for making a treaty which 
need not be submitted to the Senate. That savors too much 
of the “ secret diplomacy ” which when practiced by others 
we have been so copiously condemning. But there can be no 
question that the making of one logically implies a high de- 
gree of mutual confidence between the two Powers. 

But if we could not trust Japan, if we feared that she 
would make her occupation of Siberia permanent, and if we 
feared her hostility toward us, what would be the logic of 
the case? Why, beyond question, for those very reasons we 
should assent joyfully to the invasion of Siberia, because it 
would be turning the peril away from our own shores. We 
have a pretty high opinion of Japanese efficiency, but we 
really do not believe. that that country would be capable of 
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invading, annexing and assimilating Siberia, and then at the 
same time or a little later invading, annexing and assimilat- 
ing the United States. If we were afraid of Japan, the 
shrewdest thing we could possibly do to protect ourselves 
would be to send her off on this Siberian enterprise. 

Of course, however, we are not afraid of Japan, and we 
do not distrust her. She had her chance to be unfriendly 
toward us early in the war, when Germany did her level best 
to persuade Japan to join her and Mexico in a war of con- 
quest against us. Japan rejected the proposal with unhesi- 
tating emphasis and with unconcealed contempt. All through 
the war she has refrained from seeking to take any advan- 
tage of us, and has manifested a loyal friendship above all 
praise. To our mind it is high time that we showed our 
appreciation of her friendship and our reliance upon her 
good faith. 

There is, we know, no little prejudice against Japan in 
the United States. That simply means that there is a lot of 
German propaganda. Mr. Lansing, our Secretary of State, 
declares that the suspicion, constraint and doubt which have 
to some extent arisen between the two countries, were “ fos- 
tered and encouraged by the campaign of falsehood adroitly 
and secretly carried on by Germans whose government, as a 
part of its foreign policy, desired especially to alienate this 
country and Japan.” Mr. Root, formerly Secretary of 
State, says that he has not the slightest doubt that “ the at- 
tempts to create bad feeling between the United States and 
Japan have been very largely the result of a fixed and settled 
purpose, and that purpose formed a part of the policy of 
that great ruling caste of Germany which is attempting to 
subjugate the world.” Mr. Gerard, lately our Ambassador 
at Berlin, says that tales of Japanese hostility to the United 
States emanated from German sources, and he suggests that 
“much of the prejudice in America against the Japanese 
was cooked up by German propagandists.” 

Would it not be an astounding anomaly if in the present 
tremendous crisis this country permitted this same pernicious 
German propaganda to alienate it from Japan and to deprive 
us of the codperation of that country in a matter which may 
involve the very existence of America? We all know that the 
tales of Japan’s acquisition of Magdalena Bay, of Japanese 
troops in Mexico, of Japanese boats secretly taking sound- 
ings in our harbors, of a Japanese plot to destroy the Panama 
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Canal, of Japanese designs against the Philippines, were all 
deliberate, baseless and wanton lies, invented by German 
propagandists with malice aforethought. The animosity and 
distrust which are now manifested toward Japan may safely 
be set down as the more or less direct result of that same in- 
fernal propaganda. 

How, therefore, shall we answer the question concerning 
the temporary control of Siberia and perhaps of all that is 
left of Russia herself ? 

The Jap, or the Hun? 

As for us, we prefer Japanese loyalty to German treach- 
ery. We prefer Japanese cleanliness to German filth. 
We prefer Japanese who keep treaties to Germans who 
treat them as mere “ scraps of paper.” We prefer Japanese 
civilization to Hunnish barbarism. 

The Jap, or the Hun? 

In Heaven’s name, the Jap! 


PRICES AND PRODUCTION—A CONTRAST 


Ler us not get “the big head.” It is unpleasing to be 
a kill-joy, but it is unwise to cherish a fool’s paradise. The 
statistics of our industries and commerce for the last year 
are so colossal, from the most obvious point of view, as to 
suggest danger of a mischievously exaggerated estimate of 
our progress in the minds of those who—and it is to be 
feared that they constitute the great majority—take only 
that point of view and quite neglect to consider others which 
are really much more significant but which the imperfec- 
tions of our statistical service render less accessible. 

There is something tremendous, something dazzling to 
the imagination, in the current reports of our foreign com- 
merce for 1917. It amounted, we are told, to $9, 178, 000,- 
000; of which $6,226,000,000 were exports and $2,952,- 
000,000 were imports; leaving a balance in our favor of 
$3,274,000,000. Thus the balance in our favor was con- 
siderably more than the total of imports, and was about 
equal to the entire value of our trade, both exports and 
imports, ten years ago. Those figures, we repeat, are tre- 
mendous. They impress the mind as do the measurements 
of the interstellar spaces. They are too great for ordinary 
comprehension. Taken at their face value, without ex- 
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planation, they would convey the impression of commercial 
—and therefore of industrial—progress made by the pro- 
verbial “leaps and bounds,” and of an attained greatness 
quite overshadowing all else in the economic history of the 
world. 

It would be a mischievous mistake, however, thus to take 
these figures. They are, it is true, entirely accurate; and 
we are prone to rely upon the foolish saying that “ figures 
don’t lie.” The fact is, of course, as Carlyle said, that “ you 
can prove anything by figures.” There is nothing more 
misleading than accurate statistics which give only a partial 
view of the facts. The error in this case would lie in con- 
founding values with volumes, and in assuming that these 
figures represent so much actual increase in the extent and 
amount of our trade. There has been some increase in the 
latter; in some details a very large increase. But it has 
not been nearly sufficient to account for the enormous 
increase in the value of our commerce which we have cited. 

The pernicious imperfection of our statistics as com- 
monly published is in their omission of quantities. They 
tell us what was the total value of our exports. Perhaps 
they go a little further into details and tell us what was 
the value of the steel, and of the wheat and of the cotton 
which we sent to other lands. That is all true, and all inter- 
esting. But they do not tell us how many tons of steel, 
and bushels of wheat, and bales of cotton, we sent; although 
it is perfectly apparent, on reflection, that these latter fig- 
ures would be most important of all, as signifying the real 
increase—or decrease—of our trade. 

We shall find, upon analysis, therefore, that the great 
increase in the value of our commerce, which is reported 
and upon which we dwell with so much exultation, is by no 
means altogether due to a commensurate increase in the vol- 
ume of our exports, but very largely to an increase in the 
prices of commodities. Between 1910 and 1917 there was 
an increase of about 233 per cent in the total value of our 
exports. But at the same time there was an increase of 
200 per cent in the price of pig iron, of more than 100 
in steel billets, of 100 in copper, of 100 in cotton, of 135 
in wheat, of 84 in beef, of 100 in pork, and so on through 
the whole list of commodities. It was not that we were sell- 
ing so much more, but that we were getting so much more 
for what we sold. 
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The same considerations apply to the current statistics 
of our agricultural products, which we have been exploit- 
ing into one of the wonders of the world. It is made 
known, doubtless with accuracy, that in 1917 the total value 
of those products reached the almost incomprehensible total 
of $19,443,849,381. In 1910 it was only $9,037,390,744; 
so that in seven years there was an increase of 115 per cent; 
whereat the superficial observer might exclaim upon the 
stupendous progress which our agricultural industries have 
made. 

The fallacy in any such view is to be perceived through 
making a comparison not merely of the total values but of 
the quantities and prices of our chief agricultural products 
in 1917 with those of preceding years. Let us take for this 
purpose the five years from 1911 to 1915 inclusive, the five 
years immediately preceding the material influence of the 
war upon our agricultural economics; reckoning the average 
total values, amount of production, and price rates, of those 
years. 

The first of our crops in importance is corn. Its total 
value in the five years 1911-1915 averaged $1,644,511,000, 
and in 1917 it was $4,053,672,000; an increase of more than 
140 per cent. Enormous! But “season your admiration 
for a while.” There was in the same period, it is true, a 
certain increase in actual production. That was from 
2,754,164,000 bushels to 3,159,494,000 bushels, or something 
more than 14 per cent. Thus the increase in production 
was only one-tenth as great as the increase in value. The 
difference is of course explained by the fact that the price 
per bushel rose from 59.7 cents to $1.283, or nearly 115 
per cent. It was to the increase in price far more than to 
the increase in quantity that the increase in the value of 
the crop was due. 

Our second crop is cotton. Its total value increased in 
the period under consideration from $709,629,000 to $1,517,- 
558,000, or nearly 114 per cent. Splendid, indeed! But 
if we look a little further we find that the quantity pro- 
duced did not increase at all, but actually decreased from 
14,175,872 to 10,949,000 bales; due, as might be supposed, 
to a corresponding decrease in the number of acres planted 
and in the number of pounds grown on each acre. The 
decrease in production was thus nearly 22.7 per cent, but 
at the same time the price rose from 10 cents to 27.7 cents, 
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an increase of 177 per cent, and that was what caused the 
increase in the total value of the crop. 

Third, wheat; the crop in which there is perhaps the 
chief interest, as of greatest international importance. The 
increase in the value of the crop has been from $705,890,000 
to $1,807,418,000, or more than 85 per cent. But as in the 
case of cotton, there was not an increase but a considerable 
decrease in the quantity produced, due to a decrease both 
of the number of acres planted and the number of bushels 
obtained from each acre. The decrease in total quantity 
was from 806,361,000 bushels to 650,828,000 bushels, or 
more than 19 per cent. But of course there was a great 
increase in the price per bushel, from 87.9 cents to $2.009, 
or more than 129 per cent. That was why the total value 
of the crop so greatly increased. 

Take a fourth crop, potatoes. Its value increased from 
$219,187,000 to $543,865,000, or 148 per cent. There was 
also an increase in production, from 362,910,000 bushels 
to 442,536,000 bushels, or 22 per cent; due to increase both 
of acres planted and of bushels obtained from each acre. 
Yet it is obvious that the increase of 148 per cent in value 
was due not so much to the increase of 22 per cent in pro- 
duction as to the increase of more than 103 per cent in 
price, from 60.4 cents to $1.229 a bushel. The same cir- 
cumstance is still more forcibly illustrated in a comparison 
of the potato crop of 1916 with the average of the five 
immediately preceding years. There was an increase of 
more than 91 per cent on total value of the crop, while 
there was not an increase but an actual decrease in quan- 
tity of 21 per cent, but an increase of nearly 142 per cent 
in price. 

These facts and figures demonstrate, then, that we are 
not so much enjoying expansion of commerce and growth 
of industries as we are experiencing—enjoying or suffer- 
ing, as you please—expansion of prices. Between the two 
things there is a vast difference. The one is substantial, 
the other is unsubstantial. The increase of prices, or of 
so-called values, is artificial and will prove transitory. For 
this reason it is far more important that we should find a 
market for two bushels of wheat where we sold only one 
before, than that we should content ourselves with getting 
twice as much as formerly for the one bushel. It is far 
more important to grow two bushels where only one grew 
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before, than to double the price for the one bushel. Quan- 
tity is a fixed factor; price is fluctuating. 

It is, no doubt, a fine thing to have so great a balance 
of trade in our favor. It enables us to be—and it imposes 
upon us the duty and the necessity of bemg—the financial 
backer of the Allied Nations. But that, after all, is a tem- 
porary matter, pertaining to only the period of duration 
of the war. The far more important questions are, to what 
extent we shall be able to hold permanently after the war 
whatever increase there has been in volume and distribution 
of our commerce, and to what extent the balance of trade 
will continue to be in our favor—after the special economic 
conditions of the war are ended and the war-time inflation 
of prices has collapsed. 

It is a fine thing to say, no doubt, that the value of last 
year’s corn crop was sufficient to pay four times over our 
national debt as it existed before the war. But there is a 
grim anomaly in the fact that while n_1917 the value of 
our crops was more than double what it was in 1910, we 
are now suffering from scarcity of food, though in that for- 
mer year, with less than half the value, we had abundance. 
The explanation is of course obvious. There has been little 
if any increase in production, and there has been a consider- 
able increase in the demand for exportation. But the lesson 
of it ought to be equally obvious; it ought, as the French 
say, to strike us in the face. It is the need, set forth months 
ag6é in the pages of this Review, of agricultural mobiliza- 
tion and intensive farming. 

What we need to do is to shut our eyes to the flattering 
and delusive figures of vast values through inflated prices, 
and to open them to those of meagre production. There is 
no use in talking about how many national debts the value 
of our corn crop would pay off, or how many automobiles 
or wrist watches the potato crop would buy. What we need 
to consider is how, right now in Anno Domini 1918, we are 
going to produce enough wheat and pork to feed our Allies 
who are saving our wives and daughters from being ravished 
by Hohenzollern Huns. 





THE REAL SECRET DIPLOMACY 


BY G. K. CHESTERTON 





‘THERE is in England a body of opinion called the Union 
of Democratic Control, to which I have not myself the honor 
to belong, but the title and aims of which embody very lucidly 
and thoroughly almost all that I think about the problems of 
the war. ‘The very name is a fine and sufficient summary of 
nearly everything which I shall attempt to say here. If 
there is one thing in which I have always essentially and liter- 
ally believed it is democratic control; which is (it should be 
noted) something much more extreme and drastic than demo- 
cratic consent. I believe that the people can rule, and that 
when it does rule, it does so better than any of its rulers. 
Even where it is unjustly forbidden to rule, and appears only 
to dissolve and destroy, I am disposed to defend it; I believe 
that no human institution in history has really so little to be 
ashamed of as the mob. And when the Union of Democratic 
Control passes to its more particular object, it satisfies me 
even more fully. It aims chiefly at eradicating that evil 
craft of secret diplomacy, by which princes and privileged 
men cynically make and unmake kingdoms and republics as 
they roll and unroll cigarettes; and no more think of consult- 
ing the citizens of the state than of consulting all the blades 
of grass before bargaining for the sale of a field. This de- 
testable detachment, inherited from the heartless dynastic 
ambitions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, has 
been covered in my own time and my own society by the large 
and optimistic advertisements of what is called Imperialism. 
I can say without fear or penitence that I have always hated 
and always done my hardest to extirpate Imperialism, as an 
ambition of any country, and above all, as an ambition of my 
own. 

It is indeed true that the members of the Union of 
Democratic Control do not agree with any of these principles, 
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with which I myself agree so ardently when I read them in 
their official literature. If it be counted some sort of reflec- 
tion on a society that its mere individual membership does not 
happen to include any person who assents to its printed for- 
mule, the U. D. C. may be held to suffer from such a disad- 
vantage. Of the most eminent member, Mr. E. D. Morel, I 
can only say that his warm admirers, while agreeing as to the 
thoroughness of his enthusiasm, are apparently doubtful only 
about its object; and that in any case the mere evisceration 
of secret diplomacy can hardly be supposed to satisfy or 
explain it. He is himself so eminently secret a diplomatist 
that there is a doubt, not merely about what it is that he does 
for his country, but about what country it is that he does it 
for. The other members are mostly widely respected and 
well-informed men, famous in almost every branch of culture, 
and for almost every type of conviction; with the exception 
of those special and peculiar doctrines with which they are 
accidentally connected by the formularies of their member- 
ships. Probably the most influential are a group of aristo- 
crats, representing the great governing class families of Tre- 
velyan, Ponsonby, Buxton or Hobhouse, whose tradition it 
naturally is to perpetuate Burke’s antagonism to the theory 
of the French Revolution. And, indeed, one of them only 
recently refused to submit himself to any popular vote in his 
constituency, for the explicit reason that the great Anti- 
Jacobin, who lies buried at Beaconsfield, would not have ap- 
proved of a representative paying any attention to anything 
which he is alleged to represent. But in the plain appeal I 
am now writing, I am concerned with the principles of the 
Union of Democratic Control; and I am therefore in no way 
concerned with any of its members. 

To those principles, which condemn an undemocratic 
diplomacy, it is now necessary to make a new and very urgent 
appeal. For undemocratic diplomacy has returned in a new 
and even more undemocratic form. It is not merely that the 
popular opinion has never been expressed, but that it is cen- 
sored and silenced when it has been expressed. The acts of 
a mob can be hidden like the acts of aman. Silence does not 
rest merely on the momentary negotiation of two or three 
officials ; silence can be spread over the desires of whole popu- 
lations and the destiny of whole provinces. It is not one 
diplomatist who wears a mask, but a million democrats who 
are all required to wear muzzles. The chief example of this 
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new secret diplomacy is the earnest exhortation addressed to 
the English and French, that they should qualify the vehe- 
mence of their Anti-German feeling, out of consideration for 
the international idealism either of Petrograd or of Stock- 
holm. . Sometimes this modification is recommended as a way 
of securing peace for the world. Sometimes it is only recom- 
mended as a way of securing peace within the Alliance. But 
upon one point all the Stockholm-Petrograd school of demo- 
crats is agreed; and that is the need of imposing silence upon 
the democracies of the West. 

Now, while I agree with the internationalists as to the evil 
of private understandings, I think it the reverse of an im- 
provement to take refuge in public misunderstandings. I 
think it a bad thing that diplomatists should secretly arrange 
the transference of French people to the power of the Em- 
peror of China. But I think it worse to declare that all 
Frenchmen really desire to be Chinamen, lest any hint of the 
reverse should ruffle the serenity of the Chinese. I think it 
bad that white men should be despotically driven into an alli- 
ance or a war with black men; but I think it worse that white 
men should be made to black their faces, for fear of disturb- 
ing the solidarity of the human race. It is an evil thing that 
the people should not choose for themselves, but should be 
tricked beforehand into having something whether they like 
it or not. But it is a worse thing that we should not even 
know what they do like; what they would really choose, or 
perhaps have already chosen. It is the case against secret 
diplomacy that the masses are never consulted until it is too 
late; but it seems to be the upshot of the new Pacifist diplo- 
macy that the masses are never consulted at all. For it is 
idle to talk of consulting the people, if all their most primary 
passions and bitterest experiences are to be concealed in the 
interests of a theoretic humanitarianism. And that, and 
nothing else, is really the claim of those who insist on the 
Anti-German feeling in England being qualified by concern 
for less exasperated feeling in Russia. 

Now, it is simply a fact, like death or daylight, that the 
English people, and especially the English proletariat, re- 
gards the German of this war exactly as it regarded the 
Whitechapel murderer, who ripped up poor girls with a knife. 
Seeing that the German also, as it happens, has ripped up 
poor girls with a knife, the parallelism of the sentiment is not 
perhaps so surprising. The English proletarians desired to 
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find the Whitechapel murderer and punish him; the English 
proletarians also desire to find the Germans who commanded 
these German atrocities and punish them. This is the will of 
the people, if the will of the people ever existed in this world. 

It is now necessary to insert here a most emphatic warn- 
ing against people being misled upon this point by any such 
sectional incident as a vote in favor of Stockholm, temporarily 
upheld by certain representatives of certain English Trades 
Unions. Such votes are variable and, as a basis of argument, 
quite unreliable. They are unreliable for three successive 
and decisive reasons, each final without the other. First, it 
is admitted, because it cannot be denied, that such schemes of 
representation are so wildly illogical as to be simply mean- 
ingless. We should not think much of a scientific assembly 
in which the men who believe that the earth is flat had as 
many representatives as those who cling to the more common 
opinion that it is round. We should not accept as authorita- 
tive a congress of religions in which the Scotch sect of the 
Upstanding Glassites (now, alas, nearly extinct) was repre- 
sented by serried rows of delegates, covering as many 
benches as all the Catholics or all the Mohammedans put 
together. We should not bow down to a representative sys- 
tem which brought out the remarkable result that as many 
Englishmen wear sandals as wear boots; or that the earnest 
students of Scripture who think it wicked to have their hair 
cut are as numerous as those who observe the rite at more or 
less reasonable intervals. Yet this was strictly, literally, and 
indeed admittedly, the composition of the so-called Labor 
Conference now in question; in which enormous over-repre- 
sentation was given to tiny Pacifist groups holding opinions 
rather rarer than the opinion that the earth is flat. Second, 
even this disproportionate and absurd assembly admittedly 
voted under a complete misapprehension about the most 
decisive question of fact. They voted because they had been 
distinctly told that their allies in Russia insisted on a discus- 
sion at Stockholm, at which the English case could be put 
against the German. As a fact, the Russian Revolutionary 
Government did not so insist. Secondly, therefore, even if 
the meeting had been representative, it would have voted on 
a misrepresentation. And, thirdly, even if the fact had not 
been entirely misrepresented, and if the Trades Unions 
had been formally and legally represented, there is an 
obstacle more absolute and unanswerable than all the rest. 
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It is the fact that no sane man denies the sight of his own eyes 
and the testimony of his own ears; it is the fact that we deal 
today with deadly realities, and have no patience for political 
fictions; it is the fact of the nature of fact. I know that most 
Englishmen, and especially most poor Englishmen, are furi- 
ous with the Germans, exactly as I know that most of them 
think it desirable to wear clothes or prefer cooked meat to 
raw. ‘The man who pretends to doubt it would pretend to 
doubt the nose on a man’s face, because it slightly differed 
from the nose in his portrait. Representation, at its best, 
does not profess to give anything more than a picture or 
emblem of the multitudinous mind of the people. When that 
mind is so unanimous and so uproarious that anybody can 
see it in the street, and almost breathe it in the air, the man 
who prefers to believe the figure rather than the fact is some- 
thing very much worse than a lunatic. I stress this paren- 
thesis because I conceive myself primarily to be bearing wit- 
ness to facts for the benefit of foreign opinion; and whether 
or no the internationalists think this popular feeling should 
be gratified, it can do no kind of good, even to their own cause, 
that they should be simply ignorant of anything so human 
and so huge.’. 

Now a democrat, for whom democracy is a living convic- 
tion and not merely a long word, has nothing whatever to do, 
qua democrat, with the wisdom or perfection of a popular 
demand as any modification of its political right. When he 
is sure of the people’s will, he must admit the people’s author- 
ity, if he is a democrat, and if he is also an honest man. That 
all retribution or expiation is barbaric may be a part of en- 
lightenment, but it is not a part of democracy; and any use 
of it to evade a general demand is a denial of democracy. ‘To 
believe that the German criminal will spontaneously repent 
of his crimes may be in itself charitable, but it is not in itself 
democratic; and if it is used against the general will it is anti- 
democratic. Particular men who hold the democratic thesis 
may also hold that men should not be punished for murdering 
girls. For that matter, they may hold that men should not 
be discouraged from murdering girls, or that men should be 
warmly and enthusiastically urged toward murdering girls. 
But they do not hold these things as part of the democratic 
~ 4ince this passage was written it has been more than justified even by the 
Trades Union Congress, which has itself returned to the popular patriotic view 


of Stockholm. The passage is now hardly necessary, but it is still true; but it is 
an understatement of the truth. 
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thesis; and, if they let them prevail against the general will, 
they do not believe in the democratic thesis at all. In the 
case of the English people there is only one possible alterna- 
tive. Either Germany must pay for the wrong which the 
people believes it has suffered; or else the people has no right 
to have an opinion, or no right to express an opinion, or no 
right to make that opinion prevail. 

But it will no doubt be very earnestly urged that an opin- 
ion may be democratic in appearance while being very un- 
democratic in origin. It is implied that the Anti-German 
feeling in England was officially and therefore artificially 
produced. It is contended, to summarize briefly what is to be 
said for this view, that our diplomatists had darker motives 
for spreading a theory that a British promise when made to 
Belgium ought to be kept, and that a German promise when 
made to Belgium ought not to be broken. ‘These intellectual 
departures, it is implied, were first encouraged by a small 
knot of officials a few years ago; and so subtly disseminated 
by them that they have since come to have much the appear- 
ance of being the common morality of mankind. In the same 
way these British sophists so prepared the soil of our mental- 
ity, that when a German soldier (in the fulfilment of his 
native discipline and natural duty) killed the village priest as 
a punishment for the patriotism of the village atheist, it 
seemed almost as if we should always have regarded such an 
action as in some way unreasonable or unjust. The ordinary 
mass of men (it is argued) would inevitably have thought it 
natural that the village priest should be regarded as having 
performed the actions of the village atheist, or even of the vil- 
lage idiot, had not the subtle, fluent, brilliantly eloquent and 
bewilderingly universal philosophers who are the younger 
sons of our English county families and the products of our 
English public schools, misled the multitude by the music of 
their rhetoric and the audacious novelty of their reasoning. 
In short, it is explained that our statesmen and diplomatists 
have managed to persuade us, not only that we have a wholly 
academic antagonism to the abstract disruption of a compact 
or disregard of a signature, but that we have also certain de- 
tailed grievances, against treating non-combatants as com- 
batants or calling a watering-place a castle. The statesmen 
have schemed at Westminster and Windsor; the diplomatists 
have intrigued at Vienna and Petrograd; and so the whole at- 
mosphere of Europe has been gradually heated, until we 
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fancied there was something alarming about the look of a 
Zeppelin and imagined some superstitious immunity to have 
attached to a hospital ship. 

I may be excused if I absolve myself from the further 
strain of stating this thesis seriously; but it is a thesis on 
which our enemies almost entirely rely. As it happens, it is 
not only intrinsically imbecile, but is relatively the precise 
reverse of the fact. It is not so much an injustice to the 
British Government and governing class as a gross and very 
excessive compliment to them. It attributes to them much 
more foresight than they had, and an attitude in which they 
would since have been entirely justified if only they had had 
it. It supposes the governing classes to have been the Anti- 
German influence. As a fact, it was the governing classes 
who had always been the Pro-German influence, and the only 
Pro-German influence. It is the real and very damaging 
joke against the most educated part of England, that for 
decades past it had been trying to educate the mob, and try- 
ing to educate it all wrong. ‘The universities were Pro-Ger- 
man, the fashionable philosophies and religions were Pro- 
German, the practical politics, the social reform and slum- 
ming were all copied from Germany; for it is the whole art of 
slumming to pay no attention to the opinion of the slums. 
Only in the slums would you have found already a resent- 
ment against the German shopkeeper, more especially as the 
German shopkeeper was commonly a German Jew. Simi- 
larly the great aristocratic statesmen, like Salisbury and 
Rosebery, kept in close alliance with the German Emperor; 
the great quarterlies and the graver magazines discussed him 
as the architect of Germany and the arbiter of Europe. It 
was only the coarse caricaturists of the gutter who called him 
then the lunatic they all call him now. If the German con- 
troversialist (as is likely enough) were to turn his whole argu- 
ment upside down, and maintain that the Anti-German move- 
ment was an insurgent tide of illiteracy and lawlessness out 
of the slums, and almost out of the sewers, submerging in a 
flood of filth the tradition of the English gentry, he might 
find a vast deal more to be said for that fallacy than for the 
other. It might be held that the mob had first moved us to 
hatred of Germany: I should myself add such a fact to my 
reasons for believing in the mob. But in truth it was not 
merely the mob, but something more practical still. There 
was only one thing that could really cure the Pro-German; 
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and that was the German. And wherever the German passed, 
there was no more Pro-Germanism. 

There is a very obvious and ordinary reason for the 
English people being more Anti-German than the English 
Government. It is the simple fact that the German has 
made even more direct war on the English people than he has 
on the English Government. It is an argument arising from 
the plain facts of the physical situation and physical experi- 
ences of the island and the islanders. And the simplest and 
soundest way of stating the argument is to say that the 
English hate the German because they know him. It is here 
that all humanitarian generalizations, however true in many 
cases, about the distant interests of diplomacy and the exclu- 
sive information of diplomatists, are in this particular case 
completely irrelevant and pointless. It is perfectly true that 
princes and politicians can teach an ignorant people that a 
far-off foreigner is a fiend; I should say that this was true 
of our view of Russians in the Crimean War. It is not in the 
smallest degree true of our view of Germans in this war; for 
the simple reason that the foreigner is not far off and the peo- 
ple is not ignorant—at least, it cannot possibly be ignorant of 
the foreigner. And if Englishmen think the foreigner is a 
fiend, it is solely because they think, rightly or wrongly, that 
he behaves like a fiend—not to their government, but to them. 
It was possible to tell a Victorian Englishman that a Rus- 
sian knouts women and lives on tallow candles; for a Rus- 
sian, like a Chinaman, was physically so remote as to be un- 
real; and these fables were told about him because he himself 
seemed almost fabulous. But it is not necessary to tell a 
modern Englishman that a Prussian treacherously drowns 
poor fishermen, or pours poison and flame on peaceful and 
unprotected villages; any more than it is necessary to tell a 
modern Englishman that cats eat mice or that mice eat cheese. 
It is quite useless to say that subtle diplomatists have con- 
spired to misrepresent the mouse; or that an arrogant mon- 
archy is angry with the cat because it looked at a king. That 
Germany has suffered wrong from our statesmen is argu- 
able; that she has inflicted wrong on our citizens is self-evi- 
dent. To say that these things are merely incidents of war 
is merely to quarrel about words. The fact which a demo- 
crat will feel important is that fact that this democracy does 
regard these acts as something much worse than war. The 
Germans, for instance, have poisoned wells; and the wicked- 
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ness of poisoning wells has long been an ordinary English 
proverb and figure of speech. ‘The Germans introduced the 
use of venomous vapors in battle; and the poor people whose 
sons and husbands have been “ gassed” do in fact speak of 
them in a style never used about other wars, in which they 
have been merely wounded. In the presence of this popular 
feeling all the international talk about quarrels manufactured 
by governments ‘s perfectly true and perfectly irrelevant. 
Cynical British statesmen might have poisoned men’s minds 
against Germany. But the indignation is there because 
men’s bodies have been poisoned by Germans. Sensational 
journalists might have taken away the characters of a race of 
foreigners. But the feeling has not been created by the 
taking away of characters, but by the talking away of lives. 
This democratic decision was embodied and emphasized 
in the famous refusal of the Seamen’s Trades Union to take 
Mr. MacDonald to Petrograd. Here again it is quite pos- 
sible to talk of the intrigues of politicians; and here again it is 
quite irrelevant. Anyone who chooses is at liberty to say 
that the strike may not have been spontaneous, or may have 
been prompted by a secret government order; just as he is 
free to say that it may have been prompted by an ancient 
English prejudice against Cossacks or by an ancient High- 
land feud against MacDonalds. But if anybody says that 
such a strike could not have been spontaneous, or must have 
been prompted from above, he simply knows no more about 
any kind of poor Englishman than I do about the man in the 
moon. At any moment any number of any sort of English 
proletarians might have made an indignant demand for repa- 
ration for German piracy. Any number of them at any time 
would have distrusted the diplomacy of Mr. MacDonald, 
in so far as they have ever heard of Mr. MacDonald. 
Whatever prompted that particular strike, there was popular 
opinion enough to prompt a hundred of such strikes. And 
popular opinion does sometimes express itself, even through 
the modern machinery of representative self-government. 
The side of the question may be summed up by saying 
that talk of the intrigues of governments and the slandering 
of peoples is pointless for a perfectly simple reason. It is, 
that the popular case against Germany does not rest on the 
disputed, but on the undisputed things. The things the 
English denounce are not the things the Germans deny, but 
the things they cannot deny. The violent perjury which 
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waged war on a people who had grown up unarmed under a 
permanent promise of peace, may have been a mere modifica- 
tion of modern diplomatic methods; but there is no doubt that 
the Germans did it, and no doubt that the English detested 
it. The launching of enormous airships useless against armies 
and useful only to create panic by the killing of civilians, may 
be only a little artistic touch added to the latest scientific 
armament; but there is no doubt that these machines were re- 
garded with admiration in Germany and with horror in 
England. The scuttling of poor little boats plying 
peaceful and ordinary trades may be a mere alteration of 
detail in international arrangements; but even the Germans 
will not deny that they do it, and even the Germans will not 
deny that the English are shocked at it. Here there is no 
possible question of diplomatic distortions or travelers’ tales; 
the facts are admitted and, in the English popular view, the 
facts are final. 

The matter therefore seems so far to resolve itself into the 
very simple question of whether the democratic conference of 
Europe shall or shall not express the real views of the real 
democracies. If it is to express them, there is not the shadow 
of a doubt, in the case of the allied peoples in the West, about 
what those views really are. It is, I suppose, physically pos- 
sible (though morally most improbable) that they should be 
forced to renounce these opinions by the prolonged torture of 
a pitiless war; just as it is possible for a philosopher to be 
forced to renounce his opinions on the rack. But that is not 
the procedure now most favored in the enlightened school of 
international democracy, as a method of finding out a man’s 
opinions. It is presumably possible in the abstract that we 
should be physically compelled to pay attention to German 
proposals, as we might be physically forced to pay ransom 
to a brigand; but we should ot say he was an international 
fellow-worker; we should say he was a blackmailer as well as 
abrigand. The fact remains that, upon the worst and wildest 
possibility, our public testimony could only be Pacifist if it 
were tortured or terrorized; it could not possibly be so as long 
as it was true. I repeat therefore that the question simply 
is whether the democracies are to dare to say what they mean; 
or whether a few self-appointed public orators are to an- 
nounce to the world that they mean something else, which we 
all know they do not mean. This strikes me as involving a 
degree of meekness and self-effacement in the masses infi- 
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nitely more abject and absolute than that demanded by the old 
despotic foreign policy of which I have always disapproved. 
We talk of denouncing secret diplomacy; but at least the 
diplomacy did not have to be secret. That a policy was con- 
cealed from the people was itself a confession of the power 
of the people. Princes and chancellors hid themselves in 
dark places from a thing like a thunder-cloud or a deluge: 
democracy. But now a man may say in broad daylight that 
all democrats believe that black is white; and it must be re- 
ceived in religious silence. For those who were once hailed 
throughout the world as democrats are democrats no longer. 
The democrats have all become diplomatists. In truth, we 
have all become secret diplomatists, and must forever hide 
our hearts from each other; for in each will be the dark tale 
of a justice which we desired and dared not demand. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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Two great Government war loans have now been issued, 
which have gathered into the Treasury $5,800,000,000. Our 
Government also had outstanding March 6th over $2,600,- 
000,000 of short notes, together representing $8,400,000,- 
000 of war borrowings concluded in six months and, in 
addition, taxes have been paid by our citizens amounting 
to many hundreds of millions. People are beginning to ask 
how these loans and tax collections may continue at such a 
pace during a possible long war when the estimated national 
- savings is but somewhere about $6,000,000,000 a year. 

In general it may be said that after the Government has 
borrowed all the uninvested fund of savings, further loans 
must rest upon bank expansion else borrowing must stop. 
The conclusion is obvious, that increased savings mean a 
corresponding curtailment of expansion, a sounder loaning 
and financial condition for the nation and, even more impor- 
tant in the long future, habits of individual thrift. But 
what is the relation between thrift and war loans, and how 
may thrift be practiced without imposing great losses upon 
merchants and manufacturers who would both pay taxes 
and buy bonds if they were prospering under the influence 
of the illusive slogan “ Business as Usual”? To answer 
this, we must accept as realities some very obvious conclu- 
sions as to a nation’s wealth and how it may be diverted from 
the uses of peace to those of war. The wealth of a nation 
is not alone its natural resources, for, were it so, this country 
would have enjoyed greater wealth before its discovery and 
settlement than at present, since we have consumed much of 
its natural resources in the last 400 years. Nor is it popula- 
tion alone, for, in that case, China, India or Russia would 
enjoy wealth far greater than ours. The wealth of a nation 
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is what it produces from its natural resources, by the appli- 
cation to them of the labor of an energetic population so that 
their products may be used and enjoyed and made serviceable 
for further production, leaving out of account the less im- 
portant wealth represented by investments, or services ren- 
dered, in foreign countries. In time of peace, the produc- 
tion of a nation is roughly equal to its consumption, plus 
what it uses in its foreign trade. When war comes, pro- 
duction must be increased to meet the appalling wastage of 
war, and, if the war is extensive and long, the amount of 
labor required for production of both peace time consump- 
tion and war consumption is insufficient, and is soon reduced 
by withdrawal of men for war making. The demand of 
those who want consumption as usual, meaning “ business 
as usual,” is the natural conflict of peace conditions with 
war conditions; in other words, competition of the individual 
consumer in the markets for labor and material with the 
Government which needs labor and material. The “ wealth ” 
of the nation will not prove sufficient to meet the demands 
of both. The time soon arrives when unnecessary consump- 
tion must be reduced or stopped, else this bidding of indi- 
vidual against Government will advance prices of labor and 
materials to prohibitive levels. Expansion in bank loans and 
deposits and inflation of currency issues will be a necessary 
accompaniment, and the whole economic structure will be 
undermined. This is “ economic exhaustion.” 

Various means of minimizing these evils are possible, and 
we must set about employing them. Our reward will be 
certain in later years. The more important steps to be 
taken are: 

First: Reduce the consumption of luxuries. 

Second: Avoid waste in the consumption of necessities. 

Third: Develop more effective application of labor to 

production. 

Fourth: Bring women into productive occupations. 

Fifth: Economize the use of credit. 

But some one will at once say that by this programme his busi- 
ness, say that of manufacturing musical instruments, is ruined 
because he produces a luxury. And the grocer may see van- 
ishing profits if his trade in luxuries is stopped and in staples 
curtailed; and the laboring man see lower wages if his work 
is made more productive and women employed in addition, 
and the banker see less interest profits if he curtails loans to 
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customers of the “luxury ” class. This is all true enough— 
in fact so true that it appears as though here must be the 
root, or some of the many roots, of the evil of ‘“ business as 
usual.” 

The changes and adjustments forced upon us by war can 
not all be brought about at once. Just now, with general 
economy the theme of every lecture, we hear many cries of 
protest, each indicating in turn “ whose ox is being gored.” 
If every change ultimately necessary were instantly accom- 
plished, no harm would result to anyone; possibly some per- 
sonal discomfort due to self-denial would be felt, but labor 
would find new kinds of employment, manufacturers new 
kinds of production, traders new articles of trade, and banks 
new customers. Were only a few readjustments made at 
once and others allowed to wait, our plight would resemble 
that of an excursion boat whose passengers all rushed at 
once to one rail. It might capsize. 

These war readjustments should proceed as rapidly as 
possible, each at a rate so adjusted that labor will be con- 
stantly employed, but with no shortage of labor, so that each 
manufacturer can adjust his affairs and apply his power, 
his machinery and his organization to some war need; each 
affected trade liquidate old lines and introduce new and es- 
sential ones; each bank reduce loans for unnecessary pur- 
poses as it expands loans to Government and customers for 
war purposes. 

Of course, no such ideal readjustment is possible in its 
entirety and in detail. Some injuries will occur, losses will 
be sustained, the balance of employment and supply of labor 
will not be exactly preserved. Only when we take a national, 
rather than a personal view of the matter, do we see that our 
problem is both to win a military war, which, if lost, may mean 
our destruction, and to conduct an economic war, which, if 
lost, might well cost us as dearly as the loss of the military 
war. For, to preserve our economic strength, which is funda- 
mentally the ability to produce goods and finance their pro- 
duction and distribution cheaply in the world’s competitive 
markets, including our own, will give us the comforts of a 
future free of so heavy a war mortgage that we can at once 
go about our business without the usual post war prostration. 

Failure to readjust so as to bring about curtailment of 
unnecessary consumption by individuals and thereby set free 
goods and labor for war consumption by the Government 
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means that we must conduct the war by the employment of 
goods and labor at constantly increasing prices. That makes 
war more costly, makes the burden of taxation heavier and 
the total of the Government’s borrowings greater. All of 
the goods and labor employed for war purposes are produced 
and employed during the period of the war and not by future 
generations of producers. If the price level at which war is 
conducted is indefinitely advanced because of competition 
between the individual consumer and the Government, the 
Government’s borrowing needs are just so much greater. 
The loans to provide the sinews of war furnished by those who 
buy bonds become in effect a mortgage on the nation’s future 
income to be liquidated by future generations of taxpayers. 

If the science of Government were so perfected that this 
ideal transformation could be brought about, the following 
consequences might be assumed: 

' First: The consumption of raw materials would be lim- 
ited to the manufacture of personal necessities and 
war materials. 

Second: The product of labor would provide in part or 
wholly the net increased consumption of goods caused 
by war. 

Third: There would be little, if any, shortage of labor, 
for it would not only be more effective, but women 
would replace men drafted into the army and navy. 

Fourth: Advancing prices would be checked, both for 
labor and materials. 

Fifth: Credit required for production and distribution 
of luxuries and to finance waste would be saved 
for the Government’s needs. 

Sixth: The “wealth” of the nation, destroyed in war, 
would more largely be furnished out of economies 
practiced. 

Seventh: The Government would need to borrow less as 
its supplies would cost less, and would pay less in- 
terest because the supply of credit would not be 
burdened with the load of “ business as usual.” 

It is claimed, as may be true enough, that even so vision- 
ary a programme would not enable the “ wealth” of the na- 
tion to meet the demands of war. Then, indeed, we must ac- 
cept a carefully safeguarded plan of expansion to make up 
the balance. Our people must to that extent mortgage their 
future “ wealth,” the product of their future labor applied 
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to our resources, and do it cheerfully. ‘That mortgage on our 
labors of the future will largely be the loans, both those made 
by our Government and those made by individuals to enable 
them to pay taxes and to buy bonds of the Government. With 
the mortgage kept at the smallest possible amount, we may 
confidently expect that greater efficiency of labor, a lower 
price level, and stronger bank reserves than other nations, 
will allow us to emerge from the war, weakened to be sure, 
but not exhausted, and stronger than most others. 

There seem to be four procedures immediately necessary, 
some of which are already under way: 

First: Some control of raw materials by the Govern- 

ment. 

Second: Education of the public as to how they should 

not spend their incomes. 

Third: Education of laborers as to where they should 

work. 

Fourth: Education of bankers as to what loans should 

be gradually reduced or discontinued. 

‘The effect of the fourth item of the programme is the only 
one to be considered here. It directly relates to the contest 
of “ War Finance vs. Business as Usual.” If the bankers 
of the country were able to curtail unnecessary and wasteful 
borrowings by their customers, loans, the proceeds of which 
are used to build or improve homes, extend plants and busi- 
nesses pertaining solely to luxury, build places of amusement, 
and for many other purposes which I purposely refrain from 
enumerating, all of these bankers would have surplus credit 
to employ in loans to the Government or industries vital to 
its war needs. Those from whom credit was so withheld 
would be restrained from the employment of labor and mate- 
rials, many would liquidate some part of their inventories 
and not replace them, so also saving labor and material, and, 
equally important, the lessened use of credit would reduce 
loans and deposits, increase the ratio of bank reserves, reduce 
interest rates and facilitate the Government’s financial pro- 
gramme. 

A cautious but deliberate and voluntary policy along 
these lines would be safer, more equitable, and, probably, as 
effective as the only alternative, which is higher rates of 
interest, along with higher prices for everything. The nat- 
ural check to expansion in time of peace is the prohibitive 
interest rate, combined with over-production induced by ris- 
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ing prices. In war times, the operation of this law proves 
embarrassing because of the excessive rates which the Gov- 
ernment must pay for loans, and the corresponding shrinkage 
in security values sold in competition with Government bonds. 
Other serious dangers accompany the elevation of prices and 
interest rates. In a long war it may seem to become an end- 
less race with the dog chasing his tail in a circle. 

These problems must not only be faced courageously, but 
dealt with intelligently. The fathers of young men who 
are serving their country in the army and navy are proud 
of the sacrifices they make. ‘Too often, however, when the 
sacrifice appears at the altar of business, where we have so 
long worshipped false values, we shrink and protest. 

Some, unfortunately, must sacrifice their sons, others some - 
part of their business prosperity, and still others may face the 
ordeal of a double sacrifice of both. It is one of the awful 
consequences of war. Let us devote ourselves to avoiding an 
unnecessary sacrifice of both boys and business by ordering 
our affairs so that we are not consuming the supplies at 
home which our armies need at the front. 


BENJAMIN STRONG. 











THE COMING COPPER FAMINE 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 





THISs is a war of metals, and one vast and vital side of it, 
the side of munitions and material, will need for its proper 
_telling a historian who is something of a metallurgist and a 
good deal of a manufacturer. He will have to show how it 
was the seizure, forty-five years ago, of the iron ore beds of 
Alsace-Lorraine that alone made it possible for Germany 
either to begin or to sustain the present war. He will have 
to trace out the immense advantages that accrued to her when 
in its first few weeks she overran Belgium, one of the most in- 
tensively industrialized countries in Europe, and seized all 
its workshops, its tools, its coal and iron mines; when she 
captured the coal-fields of northeastern France, the iron ore 
districts on the Lorraine frontier, and the great manufactur- 
ing city of Lille; and when the Pennsylvania of France, the 
region from which France derived three-fourths of her steel, 
had thus fallen into the enemy’s hands. He will have to fol- 
low the effects of these prodigious developments the world 
over—in Britain, first of all, as the main workshop and ar- 
senal of the Alliance, in America next as the chief producer of 
raw material, and lastly in every land whose resources, thanks 
to British sea-power, have been harnessed to the service of the 
Allies. The uses and properties of steel and copper, of anti- 
mony, lead and tin, of spelter, tungsten, and mercury and of 
a host of other metals and substances will have to be known 
to him; and the struggle to get them and to make the most of 
them will form one of the most amazing and fascinating 
volumes in his whole narrative. 

Kspecially, for the drama there is in it, will he keep an 
assiduous eye on copper. If one cannot quite say of copper, 
as one can of steel, that it furnishes the base for the whole 
monstrous mechanism of modern war, one can at least say 
that among the indispensable metals in a belligerent’s armory 
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it holds the second place. Every rifle cartridge case contains 
nearly half an ounce of the purest copper. Every bullet that 
flies from a machine gun has been enclosed in a casing of 
copper and zine, gas-tight and exact to a five-hundredth 
part of an inch. Every shell that is fired, whether shrapnel, 
high explosive, or armor piercing, is encircled with a copper 
band to prevent contact between the shell and the gun-barrel 
and to ensure close fitting in the rifling. Every fuse has 
copper among its constituents; it is the chief element in Ad- 
miralty gun metal; for field telephones nothing else will do; 
and in war as in peace the whole electrical industry comes to 
a standstill without it. ; 

Before 1914 Germany was producing on an average some 
26,000 tons of copper. She may conceivably, and with the 
help of the Austrian mines, have increased her production 
to somewhat over 30,000 tons a year. But that is probably 
not much more than a fourth or a fifth of her imperative war 
needs. In normal times Germany required about 250,000 
tons of copper annually. During the war, even after every 
domestic use of the metal had been restricted to a minimum, 
it is difficult to see how she could get along with less than 
from 125,000 to 150,000 tons, that is to say, between four 
and five times as much as she had ever raised from her own 
soil. For the past three and a half years, therefore, by no 
means the best of Germany’s problems has been to make good 
an annual shortage of 100,000 tons of this prime military 
essential. 

How far she has succeeded in solving it is, of course, un- 
known. But the methods she has adopted in attempting to 
solve it are by now fairly familiar. First, she drew on her 
accumulated stores. There cannot be much doubt that, hav- 
ing intended the war and prepared for it, Germany had can- 
vassed its copper aspects in advance. In the five years before 
its outbreak she was an unusually heavy buyer of the metal. 
It has been ascertained that during that period she imported 
200,000 more tons of copper than went into her export busi- 
ness. At what figure her reserves actually stood in August, 
1914, one cannot tell. But they were unquestionably large 
enough to meet the demands of the brief, triumphant cam- 
paign on which the General Staff confidently counted. 

Secondly, Germany proceeded to import all she could 
from neutral countries. That source of supply has by now 
been pretty well cut off, but in the early days of the war it 
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flowed freely. In September and October of 1913 Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden imported under 11,000,- 
000 pounds of copper. In the same months of 1914 they 
imported over 52,000,000 pounds, and there can be little ques- 
tion that some of it, probably a good deal of it, found its way 
into Germany. The British blockade at that time was poorly 
devised and ineffectively enforced. The official list of contra- 
band goods did not, for instance, include copper regulus or 
matte which might contain up to seventy per cent. of copper; 
and inexperience and an anxiety not to tread too heavily on 
America’s toes forfeited in the matter of copper as with a 
good many other commodities some of the advantages of 
supremacy at sea. The temptation moreover to neutral ex- 
porters was irresistible. Even before the end of 1914 any one 
who could land a ton of copper in any form across the Ger- 
man frontier could get for it £160 paid down in gold. 

But most of all the German Government relied on the in- 
genuity and self-sacrifice of its subjects at home and of their 
friends abroad to supply it with the copper it needed. The 
chemists and metallurgists and manufacturers were set to 
work to devise substitutes. As early as April, 1915, the 
Allies picked up on the battlefields many German fuses made 
not of copper but of aluminium with a small cap of iron. 
They were not altogether a success; the shells, being over- 
light at the point, too ofter fell sideways and failed to ex- 
plode. In other directions German technologists may have 
had happier results in their search for an alloy to take the 
place of copper, but we shall have to wait till the end of the 
war before their efforts can be known and studied. Mean- 
while the capture of some Serbian copper mines partially re- 
lieved the situation. The German Government paraded its 
acquisition for all it was worth, dispatched six thousand 
miners to its new treasure-trove with the utmost publicity, 
and did what it could to persuade the German people that 
mines which produced before the war hardly more than seven 
thousand metric tons and the machinery of which had been 
largely destroyed before their capture, would now meet the 
war requirements of the German Empire. 

That pretence, of course, could not be kept up for long. 
The German people have had their shortage of copper very 
sharply brought home to them in their homes and daily lives, 
and they have shown a fine spirit in endeavoring to overcome 
it. Some enthusiast estimated in the early days of the war 
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that there were 2,000,000 tons of copper in domestic and 
manufacturing use in Germany. The Government at once 
took steps to get as much of it as it could. In Hamburg 
alone, over two years ago, there were twenty-nine stations 
for collecting copper utensils. In January, 1916, the sur- 
render of all articles of copper, brass or nickel was made com- 
pulsory. Since then the whole Empire and all the conquered 
territories have been gone over with a fine tooth-comb in the 
search for copper. 

The fifty-four castles and residences that belong to the 
Kaiser as well as the opera houses and theatres he subsidizes 
have been ransacked for the precious metal. Printers and 
publishers had to yield their “ blocks.” The cable tramways 
in Kiel and many other towns were torn up. The cathedral 
at Bremen was stripped of the copper in its roofing. Church 
bells have been pretty generally confiscated. The cemeteries 
have been searched for crucifixes, crosses and medallions. 
The holy-water basins in the Belgian churches have been 
requisitioned. Private householders were urged at first and 
then ordered to hand over all the copper saucepans, kettles, 
cauldrons, boilers, cooking utensils, door-knobs, bed-warm- 
ers, coffee machines, ash trays, chandeliers, and ornaments 
in their possession; and a vast service to art and humanity has 
been rendered by melting down many of the public statues in 
bronze and copper. 

Outside the Fatherland German agents have been inces- 
santly busy on the same quest. They were found over two 
years ago buying copper and bronze guns at Teheran, Ispa- 
han and throughout Persia. In all the adjacent neutral coun- 
tries they bought up copper coins by the bushels. The pris- 
oners in German camps when writing home were made to ask 
for the oddly innocent gift of a copper saucepan. The very 
herdsmen’s huts in the Swiss hills and valleys were visited by 
German emissaries on the lookout for stray copper utensils. 
All sorts of machinery were purchased by the German Gov- 
ernment in contiguous countries provided that one-third of it 
was made of copper. Guileless orders for copper lamps and 
copper motor accessories were showered on the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. Danish engravers were startled one day by an 
order for a million copper plates, with the Kaiser’s portrait 
engraved on each, to be shipped as “works of art.” 

Smuggling, of course, has gone on systematically. All 
Germany’s neutral neighbors at a very early stage of the 
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war forbade the exportation of copper from their territories. 
Copper none the less has leaked over the frontiers in a thou- 
sand disguises. A Danish captain tried to run forty tons of 
it as sugar but the bottom dropped out of one of the casks 
and his game was stopped. Five Dutch subjects were ar- 
rested in February, 1915, for trying to smuggle copper under 
the cargo of a Rhine boat. Railway cars returning from 
Sweden to Germany were found to be fitted with double 
sides for holding copper. The British blockading squadrons 
have found copper buried in orange cases from Spain and 
hidden in hollow logs and candlesticks. They have inter- 
cepted steamers whose names were written in copper letters 
a foot long. They have unearthed the metal in bales of cloth 
and wool and bags of maize and linseed from South America, 
and just two years ago they seized two hundred packages of 
copper, each weighing five pounds apiece, which German 
sympathizers in the United States had sent by registered 
first-class mail to their friends in the Fatherland as a Christ- 
mas present. 

All these somewhat desperate shifts tell their own tale. 
They mean that Germany, the greatest importer of copper 
in Europe, will when the war is over be absolutely bare of it. 
There is nothing, therefore, incredible in the report that Ger- 
man manufacturers or the German Government have al- 
ready placed orders for 200,000,000 pounds in the United 
States for immediate delivery on the return of peace. Be- 
fore the war nine-tenths of Germany’s foreign supply of 
copper came from America, the supplementary sources on 
which she counted being Australia, Belgium, Japan, Serbia, 
and Great Britain, all enemy countries. The Allies, if they 
care to use it, have thus an immensely powerful weapon in 
their virtual monopoly of a raw material out of which Ger- 
many has built up a considerable export trade and the steady 
supply of which is indispensable to her industrial develop- 
ment at home. 

What applies to Germany applies also to her Allies. 
The end of the war will find areas in Europe and Asia 
Minor inhabited by 150,000,000 people practically with- 
out a pound of copper among them. And when to 
these we add the territories that Germany has overrun 
and despoiled we get a population of not less than 200,000,- 
000 in a state of copper famine. It is not easy to realize 
all that this means. Our great grandfathers would not have 
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minded the prospect. Three generations ago an output of less 
than 10,000 tons a year sufficed for the needs of the entire 
world. Nowadays we consume annually over 1,000,000 tons. 
Copper enters into our domestic and industrial lives in a hun- 
dred different ways on which the average man never wastes 
a thought. It is present in every article of brass and of 
bronze that we use. Wherever there is electricity copper is 
an essential element. In the existing state of applied science 
there could be no electrification of a single railway without 
a lavish use of copper for cables and fittings. Practically all 
the telegraph and telephone wires the world over are made of 
copper. It is the best conductor of electricity that so far has 
been discovered. Many experiments have been made with 
aluminium but as a conductor it has never yet been found 
either as economical or as lasting as copper. And apart from 
this one has only to think of the boilers, stills, cooking vessels, 
seamless pipes, nails, wire, etching and engraving plates, 
lightning-rods and writing pens that are made out of copper 
to get some idea of its manifold uses and importance and of 
the dislocation that would be caused were the supply to run 
short or the price to become prohibitive. 

But these precisely are the developments with which the 
war threatens the world. Not only have great and populous 
regions been denuded of copper, but the production of the 
metal has been so vastly accelerated by the events of the past 
three and a half years that the exhaustion of the chief exist- 
ing mines is now a matter of one or two decades, and no more. 
The United States at present produces some fifty-five per 
cent. of the total output. In February, 1914, five months 
before the outbreak of the war, Mr. Ryan, the President of 
the Amalgamated Copper Company, declared that the cop- 
per available in the United States would be exhausted in fif- 
teen years. Since then the unprecedented demands of the 
belligerents must have considerably reduced his estimate of 
America’s productivity. The copper output of the United 
States in 1913 was 557,000 metric tons. In 1916 it was 
880,000 tons. 

One must carry in one’s head the copper statistics of the 
past hundred years to appreciate the significance of the situ- 
ation that is now shaping itself. Three generations ago, as 
I just said, the world got along with an annual copper pro- 
duction of less than 10,000 tons. In the twenties some 13,- 
000 tons sufficed; in the ’forties, 29,000; in the ’sixties, 90,- 
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000 tons. For the first seventy years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the annual average consumption was 32,000 tons and no 
more. ‘Then came the dawn of the electrical age and with it 
a vastly increased demand for copper. For the three closing 
decades of the last century the average annual production 
was nearly eight times as much as during the previous seven 
decades. From being 32,000 tons a year it rose to 240,000; 
during the first decade of the present century it increased 
still further, to all but 700,000 tons a year; and in the six 
years since 1910 it has averaged over 1,000,000. 

Copper, in other words, has only won its position as an 
indispensable metal within the last forty or fifty years. Less 
than one-fourth of all the copper raised in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was produced in the first seven decades, and more than 
three-quarters in the remaining decades. Roughly, one may 
take 1870, or even perhaps 1880, as the beginning of the cop- 
per era. Between 1881 and 1890, for instance, its produc- 
tion increased by all but one hundred per cent.; in the follow- 
ing decade by an additional fifty-six per cent., and between 
1901 and 1910 by a further eighty-eight per cent. In the 
past sixteen years the world’s output has been nearly fifty 
per cent. greater than the entire production for the whole of 
the nineteenth century; and the figures for 1916 alone, show- 
ing a production of 1,450,000 tons, exceeded the total pro- 
duction for the twenty years between 1851 and 1870, and 
were some thirty per cent. greater than the figures for the 
whole of the ensuing decade between 1871 and 1880. 

The demand for copper, then, while accentuated by the 
war, was not caused by it. It has been growing continu- 
ously, and at times almost violently, during the past four 
decades as part of the natural process of industrial develop- 
ment, for which the new uses that have been found for elec- 
tricity are mainly responsible. It would have gone on grow- 
ing even if there had been no war. What the war has done 
to copper is to accelerate its production, to divert a great deal 
of it from industrial to belligerent purposes, to impose a 
severe and unexpected drain on existing sources of supply 
and to create conditions in which, when peace returns, the 
world, needing copper more than ever, will have to draw heav- 
ily on its already depleted reserves. 

This brings us to the question of how long these reserves 
are likely to last. Copper is found more or less all over the 
world’s surface. There are believed to be vast deposits of it 
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in both the Arctic and Antarctic regions. It is being mined 
in Central Africa, in the United States, in Spain, in Chile, 
in Australia, in Japan, in Russia, in England, Scotland and 
Wales—in fact, the countries are few where it does not occur 
in greater or lesser quantities. On the other hand, the coun- 
tries are fewer still where the beds are rich enough and access- 
ible enough to have any appreciable effect on the world’s 
supply. Not far short of sixty per cent. of the total copper 
production comes from the United States. ‘That is one of the 
fundamental facts of the copper industry. Another is the pre- 
dominance of the few big mines over the many smaller ones 
as factors in the total production. More than half the entire 
output—to be exact, fifty-six per cent. of it—comes from 
only seven per cent. of the companies engaged in copper min- 
ing, and sixty per cent. of the companies produce no more 
than six per cent. of the output. There are some three hun- 
dred and thirty-five copper mines working today. Of these, 
one hundred and thirty-nine, or forty-two per cent., pro- 
duce less than 500 tons apiece per annum, while twenty-three 
mines have an average annual output of over 26,000 tons. 

The big mine, then, and especially the big mine in the 
United States, is the main element, if not the crux, of the sit- 
uation. If we take the six biggest American mines, which 
are together responsible for about a third of the American 
output, and calculate their known reserves of ore against 
their programme of future production, we find that they 
have before them an average life of no more than twenty-two 
years. If, again, we add to these half dozen mines the two 
giants in Chile, that are owned by American interests, we 
find that on the same basis their average period of productiv- 
ity may be reckoned at twenty-seven years. That, however, 
is probably an extreme estimate, unless a policy of deliberate 
restriction of output is followed. If no such policy is adopted, 
if the supply is maintained on a level with the demand, then 
the copper required for the resumption of industrial life in 
Europe, where, as has been said, areas inhabited by 200,- 
000,000 people will end the war practically denuded of the 
metal, must still further reduce the productive life of the 
Transatlantic mines to nearer twenty than thirty years. 

A world without copper is inconceivable to the average 
man. He assumes without question that what has become a 
necessity of modern life will somehow or other continue to be 
produced as heretofore; that new mines will be discovered 
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and opened; that new methods will be invented for working 
lower-grade ores; that science will produce synthetic copper 
out of iodine and lead or zine, or will devise some effective sub- 
stitute; that copper sooner or later will be got direct from the 
ore without the intermediate processes of smelting or refin- 
ing, and that in one way or another an adequate yield will 
always be forthcoming. And no doubt he is right. Is there 
any instance of an indispensable metal dropping out of exist- 
ence through sheer exhaustion of the supply and without leav- 
ing behind something equally good to take its place? 

On general principles the average man could make out a 
strong case. None the less, there are certain disquieting 
facts staring him in the face. The mines that at present 
produce sixty per cent. of the world’s ouput have an active 
life that is definitely limited to between two and _ three 
decades. Other mines are known to exist, but in almost every 
case climatic conditions or their remoteness from communica- 
tions render them unworkable. Metallurgists seem to agree 
that the extraction of copper from low-grade ores has already 
been carried pretty nearly as far as it can be. Thousands of 
laboratories are working on the problems of synthetic copper 
and of an efficient substitute, but so far without even a gleam 
of success. It takes at least five million dollars and five years 
of lavish capital expenditure before even a copper mine that 
has easy access to its market can be made productive. It 
takes much more, both of money and time, when the mine has 
to be linked with railways and roads to the outer world. 
Meanwhile, the demand for copper which has been mounting 
in great upward leaps for the past thirty years, has been im- 
mensely stimulated by the war, and after the war will develop 
into a world-wide and almost ferocious scramble. We are 
not faced with any immediate prospect of the disappearance 
of the metal. We are faced with the certainty of a shortage 
that among the nations which do not look ahead and guard 
themselves in advance will be little less than a famine. 

The pressure of the world’s needs upon the existing re- 
serves of copper was a notable but little noted feature of the 
decade preceding the war. There are six countries—the 
United States, Germany, Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, 
France and Italy—that in 1903-4 consumed seventy-eight 
per cent. of the total output. Ten years later these same 
countries consumed eighty-seven per cent. In that decade, 
while the population had increased by only eleven per cent., 
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their consumption of copper had increased by eighty-nine per 
cent. It had risen from 1.61 tons per each thousand of their 
peoples to just under three tons. If these countries were to 
carry on into the years of peace merely the normal increase 
of 43,000 tons of copper a year, which they averaged in the 
decade preceding the war, they would be consuming 1,607,- 
000 tons in 1925, 1,808,000 five years later, and over 
2,000,000 tons in 1935. But, as we have seen, their real 
demand is likely to be considerably in excess of this estimate. 
We do not yet know how much copper any given country 
can consume. Hitherto the greatest intensity of consump- 
tion has been reached in the United States. It stood there in 
the year 1912 at 3.69 tons for each thousand of the popula- 
tion, having increased during the previous eight years at the 
rate of just over four per cent. per annum. If we were to 
take these figures—namely, a four per cent. increase each 
year and a per capita consumption of 3.69 tons for every 
thousand of the population—as representing the maximum 
that any country is likely to attain to, the estimate just given 
of the probable consumption of the six countries for 1925, 
1930 and 1935 would require some reduction in the case of 
the first two years and a slight increase for the third. Per- 
haps if we place the copper needs of the world in 1935 at 
2,500,000 tons, or nearly two and a half times the average 
output of the last six years, we shall not be very far wrong. 
It is practically certain that the existing mines, even if 
they are worked to their fullest capacity, cannot in the next 
seventeen years rise to this level of production. But are they 
likely to be worked to their fullest capacity, or anything like 
it? So long as copper is indispensable, those who own copper 
mines may find it to their interest to limit the output, not in 
order to maintain prices, but to increase them. If we are 
really—as we seem to be—nearing a time when copper will 
be as relatively valuable as diamonds, the big American group 
that controls the copper production of the United States and 
Chile, and, therefore, of the world, may think it worth while 
to imitate the policy of De Beers. Copper in the past half 
century has been one of the greatest gambling counters of 
Wall Street, and the price of the metal has been famous for 
its sudden jumps. Forty-five years ago it reached $540.00; 
twenty-two years later it touched bottom, at $185.00; ex- 
actly ten years ago, in the space of nine months, it jerked up 
and down between $530.00 and $310.00. The coming years 
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may easily surpass all the Stock Exchange excitements that 
have been stirred up in the past by copper; anything that 
even resembles a find of the precious metal will be floated at 
once; but copper itself is likely for the rest of our lifetime to 
enjoy in the metal markets of the world a fairly stable price 
—the highest. 

One thing only can prevent a hold-up of the entire world 
by the American copper magnates, and that is the discovery 
of fresh sources of supply. All over the earth men are pros- 
pecting for new deposits or reopening abandoned mines. 
Even in Great Britain, in the Lake district, in North Wales, 
in Argyllshire, the hunt is on. “There are few important 
metals,” said the British Minister of Munitions, last June, 
“of which there is greater need for scientific and methodical 
development in this country than is the case with copper.” 
But it is not Great Britain that can be looked to to mitigate 
the coming famine or loosen the American hold on the world’s 
copper. The only country from which such possibilities can 
be expected is Russia, which stands today, so far as copper is 
concerned, just where the United States stood thirty-five 
years ago, and which, like the America of that date, possesses 
vast copper deposits that only await railways and capital for 
their development. Undoubtedly that development will 
take place. But for the moment Russia is an Empire in 
flux and too distracted to give a thought to her hidden indus- 
trial capacities, and it is too much to expect that her vast 
wealth of copper and other minerals can be exploited in time 
to avert a severe and universal shortage in one of the world’s 
most essential metals. 

SypNEY Brooks. 












































THE PRESIDENT AND PUBLIC OPINION 


BY FABIAN FRANKLIN 





Germany’s sweep into Russia, the dominion she has not 
only established but flaunted over that once great empire, 
Roumania’s submission to the Kaiser and acceptance of his 
unsparing terms, have made the “ peace offensive ” of a few 
weeks ago seem almost a distant memory. But in its essence, 
though doubtless greatly changed in form, the question upon 
which so many minds were centered by the “ long-distance 
negotiations ” between President Wilson on the one hand 
and Count von Hertling and Count Czernin on the other, 
may recur in a not distant future. That question is whether, 
in a situation at all resembling that which existed at the time 
of those exchanges, the idea of a negotiated peace is one that 
it is possible to entertain. And upon one particular aspect 
of that question, and an extremely important one, a closing 
episode of the recent “ peace offensive ” period offers matter 
for serious thought. 

On the ist of March Mr. Hughes made a notable ad- 
dress at the meeting of St. David’s Society in New York. 
His words were a solemn warning against the danger of en- 
tertaining any hope that in the then existing relation of mili- 
tary advantage as between Germany and the nations arrayed 
against her, a peace worth having could be obtained in any 
other way than by the demonstration of superior power and 
of inflexible determination to win the war. “There could 
be”, he said, “‘ at this time, it is quite evident, no negotiated 
peace but a German peace.” He did not say that Mr. Wil- 
son thought otherwise. He did not say that the President’s 
address of February 11 in reply to Hertling and Czernin 
implied that he thought otherwise. He made no criticism 
whatever of the President. That Mr. Hughes had the ad- 
dress of February 11 in mind is highly probable, nay, almost 
certain; but whether the warning was designed to have refer- 
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ence to the actual intent of the President’s address or only to 
the impression which, whether by a true or a false interpreta- 
tion, was widely put upon it is quite another question. 
Clearly, if the President did not mean by his address to stim- 
ulate the hope of a negotiated peace, Mr. Hughes’s speech 
was not opposition but support; so far from tending to em- 
barrass him, it helped to strengthen his hand by the clearing 
away of a false and undesired impression. As for motive, 
it goes without saying that Mr. Hughes was animated solely 
by devotion to the cause of his country and unstinted loyalty 
to the head of its Government. 

There is no reason to believe that Mr. Wilson himself 
found anything to object to in Mr. Hughes’s speech. But in 
quarters not remote from the President it appears to have 
been a stumbling block and a rock of offence. The New 
York World declared that “no matter how amiably ” the 
speech may have been worded, it was “ plainly enough in 
criticism of the President’s replies to the Pope, the German 
Chancellor, and the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister,” 
and that Mr. Hughes had misinterpreted these replies. The 
Washington correspondent of another leading New : York 
paper stated that in Administration quarters the speech was 
construed “as nothing more than a questioning of the good 
faith of President Wilson.” These observations, though 
more or less significant as indicating a certain over-sensitive- 
ness in quarters fairly close to the President, do not call for 
special comment. But in the Washington letter there occur 
two statements which, taken together, raise a question of 
vital interest. The first statement is this: 


The President will not make peace a moment sooner than American 
public opinion will want it made. 


And the second is this: 


Men who talk with the President from time to time come away 
with the distinct impression that about the most uncompromising person 
in the world on the subject of a just peace is the Chief Executive of the 
United States. 


Read separately in their context, these two statements may 
pass, with most readers, as equally satisfactory; brought into 
juxtaposition, it should be plain to everyone who stops to 
think that they strike two entirely different notes. Yet there 
is only too much reason for believing that the confusion of 
thought which the combination represents is widely en- 
tertained. 
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An incalculable amount of mischief is done by easy-going 
dissemination of the crude doctrine that the only function 
of a leader in a democracy is to be the interpreter of the 
people’s will; a doctrine in some sense true enough, but only in 
a sense infinitely removed from that which would sanction a 
mere ear-to-the-ground attitude. Even in ordinary times 
the function of a leader is to look much deeper into the pres- 
ent, and much farther into the future, of public opinion than 
is possible through a mere count of noses, real or hypotheti- 
cal; and in time of war that kind of insight and foresight is 
not only desirable and necessary, it is so indispensable that 
anything else would mean imbecility and impotence. In time 
of war the head of the nation must take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of deciding not what the people want from mo- 
ment to moment, or even from year to year, but what, in the 
light of all that his knowledge, his conscience, and his insight 
teach him, they will in the long run approve as just and wise. 

Now, if Mr. Wilson is “ about the most uncompromising 
person in the world on the subject of a just peace,” all is 
well; if, on the other hand, his state of mind is represented 
merely by the assurance that he “ will not make peace a mo- 
ment sooner than American public opinion will want it 
made,” all is far from well. Public opinion is subject to 
strange changes of mood, in actual fact; and as to the out- 
ward signs of public opinion, they are so shifting, so various 
and so liable to being read, even by the most honest of in- 
terpreters, in the light of his own inward desire, that to trust 
to a firm and farseeing policy upon any such basis would be 
sheer folly. If any one objects to such warnings as Mr. 
Hughes gave in his speech, he may do so either on the ground 
that the President is firm as a rock, or on the ground that he 
will never recede from his position until he is convinced that 
public opinion demands it; but it is impossible to object on 
both these grounds, for they are incompatible with each other. 
You cannot at the same time say that President Wilson will 
be guided by public opinion and that it is reprehensible to in- 
timate any doubt that he will stick inflexibly to his purpose. 
And not only is the objector bound to choose one horn or the 
other of this dilemma, but he is wrong whichever horn he 
chooses. For if the President is subject to the guidance of 
public opinion, those who are intensely opposed to a certain 
possible change are called upon to make this known, as their 
contribution to the expression of public opinion; while if he 
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is determined to stick uncompromisingly to his position, no 
better service can be rendered to him than to show that any 
deviation from it would be regarded by patriotic citizens as 
a calamity. 

As a matter of fact, however, the only endurable sup- 
position is that Mr. Wilson will hold to the course he laid 
out for himself and for the nation in his memorable war- 
speech of April 2, 1917, and in his address of December 4, 
1917, at the opening of the present session of Congress. 
Nothing short of an overwhelming demonstration of national 
sentiment against that course could possibly justify any 
variation or shadow of turning in the prosecution of the su- 
preme purpose declared in those utterances; and there is 
about as much probability of such a demonstration as there is 
of the Capitol being swallowed up by an earthquake. ‘The 
nation’s response to the President’s call was instantaneous 
and enthusiastic; and thus far every month has but served to 
emphasize the staunchness of its loyalty. Thus pledged to 
a mighty effort, to the accomplishment of the great task 
necessary to our safety and the safety of the world, we must 
stand to the work at any sacrifice. To do otherwise would 
mean dishonor and disgrace, as well as.the destruction of all 
that we prize as a nation of freemen, all that our country’s 
history has stood for. And no shifting of the blame upon a 
wavering of public opinion could serve to lift the guilt of it 
from those upon whom the responsibility of action falls, and 
above all from the one man with whom alone the decision rests. 

Probably no one knows this better than President Wil- 
son himself, and it is to be hoped that all the men of any real 
weight in his entourage know it too. And there is another 
thing which they must know likewise, but which they may 
at some time be tempted to forget or ignore. Not only is it 
the President’s duty to be superior to the fluctuations of 
public opinion which may be encountered in the course of the 
war, but it is in his power almost completely to control them, 
one may almost say to prevent them. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that in this tremendous trial of the nation he 
can make public opinion what he chooses. This is due partly 
to the traditional respect of Americans for the Presidential 
office, partly to the extraordinary hold which he himself has 
established upon the public confidence, and partly to a third 
factor. The very magnitude of the issues, the enormous 
range and complexity of the problems involved, the novelty 
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in American affairs of any such consideration of interna- 
tional difficulties—all this powerfully reinforces the nation’s 
instinctive desire to stand unquestioningly behind the Presi- 
dent in time of foreign war. No man but Mr. Wilson him- 
self can shake the people’s determination to carry out the 
programme which Mr. Wilson laid out, to fulfil the pledge 
which in their name he has solemnly made and solemnly re- 
iterated. Unless he gives the signal to relax, there will be 
no relaxing of purpose; there will even be an intensification 
of purpose whenever he gives the signal for that. Never 
has there been a time when the impulse that the President 
may receive from public opinion was in such large measure 
a reflection of the impulse which public opinion receives from 
him. 

In this one respect President Wilson’s task is distinctly 
easier than was Lincoln’s in the Civil War. Upon the issues 
of that war there was serious division of opinion in the North, 
resting upon long-standing party divisions bound up with 
the whole history of the Republic. There was constant dan- 
ger of these divisions manifesting themselves in such shape as 
to threaten the integrity of the nation’s policy. Such oppo- 
sition, whether open or covert, as exists now to the nation’s 
war policy belongs to a wholly different category. In part 
it is plainly stamped as of alien origin, in part it represents 
the attitude of individuals professing doctrines that are of 
recent date and which have no standing in what may be 
called the collective consciousness of the people. Against the 
clear call of militant patriotism the sound of these voices will 
never be able to make head. Its only opportunity for -seri- 
ous mischief lies in the possibility of a conjuncture of which 
as yet there is no sign, but against which our minds must be 
fore-armed. When death and destruction have been brought 
home to us as they so long have been to the nations of Eu- 
rope, when the outlook is dark and doubtful, when we shall 
be suffering real privation at home and grieving for the loss 
of our best and dearest abroad, then any lowering of that 
note of militant patriotism will be an invitation to the mal- 
contents to put forth all their latent strength and to gather 
into their ranks all who are weak of heart or infirm of pur- 
pose. But, stupendous as Mr. Wilson’s task is in other re- 
spects, he has at least this advantage, as compared with Lin- 
coln, that even in that contingency his appeal will be to an 
essentially undivided nation, not to a people among whom 
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traditional party divisions gave a certain respectability to the 
proposals of sedition or disloyalty. 

How formidable these proposals became in the closing 
year of the Civil War, we shall do well to recall and lay to 
heart now. Everybody knows that the Democratic national 
platform of 1864 declared that the war was a failure; what is 
not so well remembered is the degree in which the infection of 
discouragement and discontent had spread outside the limits 
of the Democratic party. It was not a Democrat, but 
Horace Greeley, who wrote to Lincoln on August 9, 1864, 
almost frantically urging him to stop the war. Let us re- 
call precisely what he said: 

I know that nine-tenths of the whole American people, North and 
South, are anxious for peace—peace on almost any terms—and utterly 
sick of human slaughter and devastation . . . I beg you, implore you, 
to inaugurate or invite proposals for peace forthwith. And in case 


peace can not now be made, consent to an armistice for one year, each 
party to retain, unmolested, all it now holds, but the rebel ports to be 


opened. 


This may serve to give some idea of the back-fire with which 
Lincoln had to contend. But he held firmly on his way. 
And who shall measure what his country, what the cause of 
liberty and democracy the world over, owes to his constancy ‘ 
Long before that proposed year of armistice would have ex- 
pired, the Confederacy had become a thing of the past. The 
fall of Richmond, the surrender at Appomattox, the saving 
of the Union for all time, had been accomplished within eight 
months of the penning of Greeley’s letter. And in the in- 
terval there had been fought not only great battles, but the 
political campaign which Lincoln himself at one stage deeply 
feared would result in victory for the party which had de- 
clared the war a failure. 

Against just this kind of difficulty, thank Heaven, Presi- 
dent Wilson will not be called upon to contend. But on the 
other hand the real outlook—the actual difficulties before us, 
the undeniable grounds for discouragement, as distinguished 
from the mere promptings of a panicky imagination—may 
offer a far darker prospect than any that presented itself 
to the North during the Civil War. The desire to yield be- 
cause of partisan half-heartedness or dissent is so nearly non- 
existent that it need not be reckoned with; but the temptation 
to yield in the face of staggering difficulties may become so 
great as to require leadership as high and as firm as Lincoln’s 
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to resist. And in order to brace the nation to resist it when it 
comes, it is essential that the tone of public opinion be stead- 
ily sustained at every stage of the struggle. It is an intense 
realization of this that prompts such warnings as that of Mr. 
Hughes. Those who feel impelled to make them cannot 
trouble to inquire too closely what bearing they may have 
upon the President’s state of mind. To gauge that state of 
mind exactly is beyond the possibility of any but himself; 
and the matter is one upon which we cannot afford to take 
chances. Mr. Wilson may know as well as anyone can tell 
him—he probably does know as well as anyone can tell him— 
how potent every word he utters may be for good or ill. Vast 
as are his powers as executive head of the nation, his in- 
fluence in determining the nation’s temper is a factor no less 
momentous in the shaping of events. And if there be but a 
shade of doubt as to whether an utterance of his may tend 
toward relaxing instead of strengthening the people’s con- 
centration on the one purpose of carrying the war to victory, 
then those who know the dangers that may be ahead must 
speak out and do what in them lies to remove that shade of 
doubt. 

No American can contemplate the burden of responsi- 
bility resting upon President Wilson without a sense of its 
awful, its appalling, weight. It may be doubted whether 
any human being in all history has been called upon to ex- 
ercise power so vast and comprehensive, and to make de- 
cisions so many-sided and so momentous. No higher tribute 
can be paid to a man than that which his countrymen are 
paying to Mr. Wilson when they repose in him a trust com- 
mensurate with that power and that responsibility. The con- 
sciousness that they do so must be to him not only a source of 
pride and satisfaction, but an invaluable reservoir of 
strength. We have gone through a twelvemonth of star- 
tling departures from our accustomed ways, of commitments 
to giant undertakings undreamed of a year ago, of readjust- 
ments affecting almost every phase of our economic organi- 
zation. All this has been done essentially under the guidance 
of the President, and it has been accepted with a readiness, 
an absence of serious dissent or disturbance, that is little 
short of marvelous. But there is a limit beyond which con- 
fidence in the President cannot go without becoming an un- 
manly subserviency, desirable neither from the standpoint of 
the people nor from his own. The doctrine that the king can 
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do no wrong was not, even in its palmiest days, understood to 
cover the acts of the king’s ministers. The President of the 
United States must be—and Mr. Wilson most emphatically 
is—his own prime minister; to refrain from warning him or 
the country that he may have made a mistake, or that he may 
be in danger of making a mistake, on the ground that this 
implies a want of confidence in him, would be to wrap our- 
selves in an atmosphere of more than Oriental servility. It 
would be the worst service we could do him personally, as 
well as the nation. His great messages of April 2, 1917, 
and of December 4, 1917, stand unwithdrawn, nor is there 
any reason to believe that he contemplates any withdrawal 
from the position upon which he then planted himself and 
the nation. But dark days are before us—darker days, and 
more of them, than any of us a few months ago expected to 
have to confront. Day by day, this will become more fully 
realized by the nation; and it would be playing the part of 
the ostrich to shut out from our consciousness the danger at 
home that will surely arise from the increase of danger 
abroad. We shall have disloyal Vallandighams lifting up 
the voices they now dare not raise, and loyal Greeleys yield- 
ing to the counsel of panic fear; and it will rest with Wilson, 
as it rested with Lincoln, to hold fast his purpose in the face 
of clamor and temptation. He will stand firm; he will not 
mistake the voice of a hysterical minority, or even a passing 
mood of the nation, for the deliberate mandate of the Ameri- 
can people. But it is for us, so far as in us lies, to strengthen 
‘him to hold the rudder true, as it will be for future generations 
of Americans to acclaim the imperishable greatness of his 


service. 
FABIAN FRANKLIN. 


























NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION 


BY HENRI LAMBERT 





An old aspiration which in relatively recent times has 
found its rational expression in the “self-determination of 
nationalities,” or “ government by consent of the governed,” 
is destined to play a leading rdéle in the political reconstruc- 
tion of Europe and the world. The fate of mankind will 
largely depend on the right appreciation and application of 
this “ mundi principium ordinis.” Such a principle cannot be 
too seriously tested. Compliance with errors or illusions, 
pursuit of will-o ’-the-wisps, when the gravest issues are at 
stake, may again lead men to fields prepared for immeasur- 
able ruin and innumerable graves. Welfare and progress can 
come only from a recognition of truth. Is self-determina- 
tion, as an aspiration and a political principle, born of un- 
questionable truth? If so, what should be the method of its 
application ? 

This query transcends the domestic issues of the life and 
development of the smaller nationalities concerned; it raises 
the whole problem of the organization of a better interna- 
tional life; no satisfactory answer can be given to it if consid- 
ered by itself, isolated from the general question of the con- 
ditions making for greater international justice, harmony, 
security, thus preparing the advent of a permanent universal 
peace and the birth of a truer and higher civilization. 

As long as nations feel insecurity in regard to one another 
the peoples will be confirmed in the entirely sound idea that 
national might, Great Powers, Empires, are necessary. They 
will, perforce, form compact national blocks and, impelled 
by vital interests, will refuse to listen to the pleas of sacrificed 
and wretched subject nationalities. Insecurity will inevit- 
ably lead to the formation of the greatest possible national 
units, the integration of smaller nationalities into empires. It 
follows that the problem of international security must first 
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be solved before the gradual disintegration of these great 
national units and the reconstruction of the world into inde- 
pendent or autonomous nationalities can be attained; only in 
this way can a natural and lasting readjustment be worked 


out. 

In an industrial and commercial age, when the progress 
and the very existence of peoples depend fundamentally on 
their achievements in these domains, it is clear that the satis- 
faction of economic interests through a just equality of eco- 
nomic rights must form a prerequisite of internationai secur- 
ity. Economic justice and security are fundamental justice 
and security. It has been far too commonly overlooked by 
students, lawyers and statesmen that the policy of nations 
and the evolution of human progress have been influenced 
constantly and increasingly by the economic conditions of 
the period. For nearly half a century justice or injustice in 
international relations has been fundamentally a question of 
equality or inequality of economic rights and opportunities. 
This is not only natural, but in conformity with morality and 
righteousness, in their truest and highest meaning. 

In one of the most eloquent pages of all literature, your 
original and stimulating philosopher, Emerson—who was, 
be it remembered, a true poet—wrote as follows: 


Trade was always in the world, and, indeed, to judge hastily, we 
might weli deem trade to have been the purpose for which the world 
was created. It is the cause, the support and the object of all govern- 
ment. Without it, men would roam the wilderness alone, and never 
meet in the kind conventions of social life. Who is he that causes this 
busy stir, this mighty and laborious accommodation of the world to 
men’s wants? Who is he that plants care like a canker at men’s 
hearts, and furrows their brows with thrifty calculations? that makes 
money for his instrument, and therewith sets men’s passions in ferment 
and their faculties in action, unites them together in the clamorous 
streets and arrays them against each other in war? It is Trade— 
Trade, which is the mover of the nations and the pillar whereon the 
fortunes of life hang. All else is subordinate. Tear down, if you 
will, the temples of Religion, the museums of Art, the laboratories of 
Science, the libraries of Learning—and the regret excited among man- 
kind would be cold, alas! and faint ;—a few would be found, a few 
enthusiasts in secret places to mourn over their ruins ;—but destroy 
the temples of Trade, your stores, your wharves and your floating cas- 
tles on the deep; restore to the earth the silver and gold which was 
dug out thence to serve his purposes ;—and you shall hear an outcry 
from the ends of the earth. Society would stand still, and men return 
howling to forests and caves, which would now be the grave, as they 
were once the cradle, of the human race. 
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This partial and inordinate success by which this institution of 
men wears the crown over all others is necessary; for the prosperity 
of trade is built upon desires and necessities which nourish no dis- 
tinction among men; which all,—the high and humble, the weak and 
strong, can feel, and which must first be answered, before. the impris- 
onment of the mind can be broken and the noble and delicate thoughts 
can issue out, from which Art and Literature spring. The most en- 
thusiastic philospher requires to be fed and clothed before he begins 
his analysis of nature, and scandal has called poetry, taste, imagina- 
tion the overflowing phantasms of a high-fed animal. 


No economist has ever so inspiringly pointed out the basic 
importance of the economic factors and issues in the problems 
of human life, and so implicitly their necessarily crucial bear- 
ings on national and international political welfare and 
destiny. 

Justice in international relations is above all a policy that 
favors the economic development of all nations, without ex- 
cluding any. Doubtless the production of wealth is not the 
supreme aim and object assigned to humanity, and economic 
prosperity can never provide the consummation of the edifice 
of human progress; but it does provide its foundation and its 
material structure, and the right of every nation constantly 
to enlarge this edifice is clear and inalienable. And since the 
growth of the material prosperity of nations is the necessary 
condition of their intellectual and moral advance—for we 
cannot conceive of a lofty civilization as a product of poverty 
—their right to the fullest economic development compatible 
with the wealth of their soil and their own capacity for useful 
effort is a right that is natural and indefeasible—a divine 
right in the holy sense of the term. 

Now, the economic development of every nation is insep- 
arable from the ever-widening operations of its exchanges. 
None can live and prosper economically isolated from the 
others. Codperation through economic exchange is thus seen 
to be not only the main and fundamental fact, but the essen- 
tial natural right of man in his international relations. Free- 
dom of exchange will be the tangible manifestation and the 
infallible test of a condition of true justice, of morality, of 
righteousness, in international life. 

If only freedom of exchange can give the required equity 
in rights and stability of opportunity to the industrial ac- 
tivities of all nations, and thus insure the necessary security 
to their fundamental life, it must be recognized that, in the 
absence of such freedom, powerful nations will not, nay, 
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cannot consent to abandon the conception of prosperity guar- 
anteed and protected by a military power which must itself 
be attained by expanding territory and increasing population. 
In a system of international life made of privilege, monopoly, 
exclusion, the stronger progressive peoples will rightly, by 
force and subjection, constitute the greatest possible terri- 
torial, political and economic units, not only for reason of 
military power, but also because such a policy offers the sole 
means of achieving economic liberty, stability and expansion. 
For the desire to conquer, to annex, to form economic empires 
at the expense of subject nationalities, there exists, in the 
very nature and force of things, only one alternative. 

Had all nations lived, if only for ten years, under a régime 
of freedom of exchange and intercommunication, they would 
see clearly that greater advantages than formerly accrued 
to them from territorial expansion and imperial centraliza- 
tion of power were obtainable through unrestricted inter- 
course, and without the evils engendered by the old system of 
domination. The idea of codperation and association would 
replace the idea of power. Peoples would free themselves 
from the madness of “empires.” And gradually, even the 
great acquisitive nations would cease to find it detrimental to 
their interests and their progress to accord autonomy or inde- 
pendence to the various nationalities of which they are com- 
posed; indeed, free intercourse and the “ open door ” would 
prove an immense boon for all, great and small. 

On the other hand, it appears extremely doubtful whether, 
under a régime of reciprocal exclusions and inequality of 
rights and opportunities, with the resulting international 
rapacity, strife and instability, the smaller nations would 
have a true interest in separation from the great empires; for 
their economic and political isolation would mean poverty 
and decadence or stagnation, with added insecurity. 

The codperative federation of the nations, under a régime 
of economic freedom, insuring equality and general prog- 
ress, minimizing jealousies and rivalries, tending to unify 
interests and identify political conceptions and aims, is the 
only solution of the question of nationalities that can con- 
ceivably be satisfactory and permanent. 

From other and most important points of view, the codp- 
erative economic federation of the world is needed much more 
than a political “league of nations” as the condition prece- 
dent of a safe and progressive settlement of the problem of 
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nationalities. Let us not deceive ourselves; the principle of 
self-determination and self-government, if applied in un- 
favorable conditions, bears germs of national dissolution, 
anarchy and international wars. 

Democratic suffrage and parliamentary institutions, as 
practiced by the older nations, have not been so successful 
in achieving national welfare or international safety as to 
permit great expectations from their adoption by young, un- 
educated and turbulent peoples. It might well prove better 
that autonomy, as a step toward independence, should remain 
to be settled by the great national units concerned within a 
limited period after true fundamental international liberty 
and security have been established. Meanwhile, the old de- 
mocracies ought better to exemplify the benefits of their insti- 
tutions. Democratic self-government is not a national pan- 
acea, but only the machinery which is susceptible of smooth 
running if seriously improved and properly used. 

The peril of international disputes might increase in pro- 
portion to the number of nationalities if the new nations 
began their life of independence by adopting the prejudices 
and committing the errors born of ignorance of economic 
truth; an ignorance which has led most of the old nations, 
democracies included, to seek prosperity not in the prosperity 
of all through codperation, but in mutual exclusion, monopoly 
of opportunities, spoliation through the absurd and immoral 
system miscalled “ protection,” which leads fatally to war 
between nations whose “ places in the sun” are altogether 
unequal and insecure. Self-governing nations must be en- 
lightened lest they become international nuisances. 

Moreover, are all regional portions of great countries, all 
ethnical sections of great national commonwealths, to enjoy 
the right of self-determination? If so, this right would soon 
turn into general dismemberment and universal anarchy. 
But if free economic intercourse, with its consequent gradual 
unification of interests, ideas, morals, institutions (and even 
language in the form of a universal commercial and familiar 
idiom) were established as a general principle and actual rule 
between all national groups, it would no longer matter so 
much to a man on what side of the border line he lived. 
National] and international tranquility would be much less 
endangered by ethnical aspirations and local vicissitudes. 

Freedom spells justice and morality and proves to be the 
only safe refuge of man. Sound economics, that is to say, 
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truth, freedom and justice in economic relations, are, by the 
very nature and necessity of things, at once the moral basis 
and the palladium of individual, national and international 
life. 

If all the regional and ethnical interests of the great 
national units are not to be granted the right of self-deter- 
mination and self-government, what will be the criterion? 
Neither race, language, religion, customs, history, geograph- 
ical proximity nor common government constitutes the main 
factor in the formation of nationality. It is common eco- 
nomic interests, combined with one or with several of those 
factors, that makes nationality a vital force. Our economic 
life and relations are our fundamental life and relations. The 
true and profound origin of nationalities is economic in its 
nature; consequently, the question of national welfare must 
remain an economic issue. Under a régime of free economic 
intercourse the complexity of the problem would be reduced 
to a minimum; on the other hand, any settlement that disre- 
garded this freedom would prove artificial and ephemeral. 

It therefore seems useful to suggest that the present ques- 
tions can hardly be answered satisfactorily by the process of 
plebiscites or referendums. 

Why should the vital interests and the political fate of 
the inhabitants of a given portion of a contested country be 
definitely and finally determined by the will of the inhabitants 
of other parts of the country? Why should the political 
wishes as well as the fundamental interests of an enlightened 
minority, and of the whole group, be sacrificed to the wishes, 
and often to the blind passions or prejudices, of a majority’ 
Why should countries thus forcibly, by numbers, be affiliated 
with a greater national unit? In many cases, minorities and 
majorities may be nearly balanced and subject to changes. 
Would not the result of a plebiscite then be an error, an 
illusion, a will-o’-the-wisp? Only autonomy leading to com- 
plete independence—the natural and gradual result of the | 
international security engendered by the codperative federa- 
tion of the nations—can finally satisfy the various interests 
of all the members of a nationality. 

There, moreover, stand against the settlement of these 
questions by way of referendums and plebiscites divers com- 
plications and difficulties which may prove insuperable. It 
seems as if Nature itself had thus provided for the necessity 
of a deeper, or of a higher solution: as if. for the happiness 
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of the smaller nations, and for the safety of the greater, a 
superior purpose—by no means inaccessible to human under- 
standing, since God does not put us insoluble riddles—re- 
quired the advent of a state of righteousness, morality, spir- 
ituality in international life. 

Such a view of the question as is here presented may be 
considered pure idealism by those “ practical men” who 
profess to deal only with “ realities and facts.” It may be 
scorned by the “ practical politicians ” of the allied countries 
- as well as by those inspired by Germanic ideas, culture and 
aims. In conclusion, therefore, let us complete our state- 
ment by challenging them with this pragmatic argument: It 
may well be that absolute security and certain peace can exist 
only when no peoples any longer have reason to desire con- 
quest, and, consequently, none of them has any reason to fear 
it. Now, liberty of trade relations between two peoples (as- 
suring, as it does, liberty of general intercourse) is equivalent 
to mutual annexation by these two peoples; and the same lib- 
erty extended to all peoples would be equivalent to reciprocal 
annexation by all peoples. Nonation would any longer have 
an important, or even a serious interest in vanquishing other 
nations and conquering their territories. Given universal 
freedom of commerce, and it appears that international mo- 
rality, as manifested by the absence of conquest and war, 
would become a positive, practical reality. 

If it has been shown successfully that the permanent free- 
dom of smaller nationalities is dependent on this final aboli- 
tion of war and conquest, we are justified in concluding that 
enduring satisfaction of the legitimate desire for self-deter- 
mination and self-government can be produced only by such 
practical international morality as will result from world- 
wide enjoyment of “ places in the sun ” and equal opportu- 
nities afforded to all nations. Such, even according to prag- 
matic interpretation, appears to be the will of Nature— 
against which the will of man can never prevail. 

Whatever may be the differing views of men—idealistic 
or realistic—it is manifest, we think, that only by a rational 
and scientific (because natural) method of self-determination 
can the reconstruction of the world, according to national 
aspirations, provide the future of mankind with a useful and 
durable framework for a worthier and a higher civilization. 

Wrongly put, the problem of self-determination would 
be insoluble or susceptible only of an artificial and ephemeral 
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settlement; illogically dealt with, the issues involved are 
fraught with eminently and imminently grave perils. Na- 
tional self-government is not an unquestionable principle, is 
not a truth that stands by itself as natural and immanent; 
it is a political contingency depending on such a progress of 
morality and civilization as will be marked by international 
security. Freedom of nationalities cannot be the origin and 
cause of this security and of peace; it can only be the natural, 
gradual, logical consequence of these. 

International security and peace must fundamentally 
manifest themselves in the economic life and relations of the 
nations. In proposing, as the third of his fourteen articles, 
“ the removal, as far as possible, of all economic barriers and 
an equality of trade conditions for all nations,” the President 
of the United States has enunciated the moral condition and, 
we may hope, has laid the moral foundation of a new and 
better world order, in which national collectivities will gradu- 
ally find the necessary opportunities for the material and spir- 
itual welfare and happiness of their members. Such will be 
the result, the blessed fruit, of a Pax Economica. 


HeEnrI LAMBERT. 

















WHAT WE OWE TO SOCIALIST RUSSIA 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 





Own the whole, there seems excellent reason for believing 
that “ Lenin ” and “ Trotsky,” and the pseudonymous per- 
sons who have codperated with them, have been from the 
first, and are at this moment, paid agents of Kaiser Wil- 
helm. Much evidence to this effect has been already pub- 
lished; but the crowning proof lies in the application of the 
profoundly searching principle: “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” They have done, at every point, exactly what 
paid agents of Kaiser Wilhelm would have done; and they 
have done it in characteristically German ways. 

Let us try to take an inventory of what we owe to them, 
so far, beginning at the north, with Finland. The announce- 
ment that German forces would occupy the Aland Islands, 
which command the harbor of Stockholm, is followed now 
by the further announcement that Germany will occupy the 
whole of Finland “in order to restore order,” and, I sup- 
pose, in the interest of “ the self-determination of peoples.” 
Well, where does Germany get her pretext for this prelim- 
inary annexation of Finland? From the outrageous invasion 
of Finland by Russian Socialist forces, the so-called ‘“‘ Red 
Guard ” of “ Lenin” and “ Trotsky.” In other words, if 
Germany had deliberately contrived and concocted a pretext 
for occupying Finland, with the intention, of course, of turn- 
ing occupation into annexation, and, as now appears, of 
setting Kaiser Wilhelm’s son on the throne of Finland, she 
would have arranged for precisely this invasion. We are 
fully justified, by what we know of Germany’s action else- 
where,—for example, by our knowledge of Germany’s 
beneficent intentions for Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
—in coming to the conclusion that Germany did arrange 
for the Russian Socialist invasion of Finland, and that 
“Tenin ” dhedientty furthered thts arrangement. 
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Taking the next step to the south, to the Lettish country 
about Reval and Riga: Germany desired a good pretext for 
invading and later annexing this valuable Baltic region— 
valuable through its situation, as commanding Russia’s out- 
let to the sea. What good pretext could be given? Evi- 
dently, the best would be the oppression of the German 
Ost-See landowners, who, to put it mildly, have never en- 
joyed large popularity with their Lettish tenants. So the 
“Red Guard” rushed wildly through the Lettish country, 
producing the requisite number of outrages, and Germany 
had her pretext. And the point is that here, as in Finland, 
the pretext was a good one; the presence of German armies 
is distinctly better than the wild outrages of the “Red 
Guards.” Germany’s game, therefore, required Russian 
Socialist outrages in the Lett country. The outrages were 
promptly forthcoming. Is it not a fairly sound conclusion 


' that they were produced by Stage-manager “ Lenin,” at 


Germany’s behest? 

Germany next desired a good verbal excuse for annex- 
ing, in conjunction with Austria, the whole of Lithuania 
and Poland. The best possible reason for immediate action 
—the reason, that is, which would make the strongest appeal 
to the Pharisaic-sentimental element in Germany—would 
be, that these regions were menaced by Russian Socialist 
contagion which, passing through these regions, might con- 
taminate the sacred soil of Germany. And we shall be wise 
to recognize the fact that the overwhelming majority of 
Germans hate and abhor Russian Socialism—not because 
of any moral principle, but because Russian Socialism is so 
certain to destroy what the German so sincerely worships, 
material well-being and success. So, in order to reconcile 
the sentimental element in the Reichstag, to induce them 
to swallow their protests against “ annexations and indemni- 
ties,” it was necessary to frighten them, to touch them at 
their tenderest point, their love of material comfort; and the 
menace of Russian Socialist contagion frightened them in 
exactly the needed way. So the annexation of Courland, 
Poland, V.ithuania, are accomplished facts, and we shall have 
no protest whatever from the German sentimentalists. Once 
again, the ingenious “ Lenin” took the precise action that 
was necessary to bring this about. 

We come next to that problematic region called 
Ukrainia, with its plea for separate national life. The 
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story of Ukrainia has been often told. The “ borderland ” 
between the Slavs and the Moslem Turks and Tartars, it 
was gradually filled up by a population largely Russian and 
Polish, with a small admixture of Tartar and Turkish blood, 
due to the presence of captured women. At first, this bor- 
derland was under Polish influence, Poland being, in those 
early days, much stronger than Russia. But the Polish 
overlords were exacting and tyrannous, and, in order to 
escape from them, the Ukrainians, led by the patriot Khmel- 
nitski, sought, and finally gained, an alliance with the Mos- 
cow Tsars, in the days of the father of Peter the Great. 
There were elements which resented this union with Russia; 
they sought aid from Poland, from Sweden, from Turkey: 
from all Russia’s enemies. Later, this separatist element 
in Ukrainia was carefully fostered and supported by Aus- 
tria, working from Lemberg as a strategic base; and the 
modern “Ukrainian” movement is distinctly Austrian in 
spirit and purpose. 

Austria ardently desired to reach an understanding with 
the pro-Austrian politicians at Kiev who called themselves 
the Rada, the Ukrainian National Assembly—a practical 
understanding, which should mean bread for the starving 
Viennese. The Rada politicians, on their part, desired to 
add to Ukrainia all of southern Galicia and northern Buko- 
wina, at Austria’s expense. Inspired by this desire, they 
might hold out for better terms, and thus delay the sending 
of wheat to hungry Vienna. How could the screw be put 
upon the Rada? Obviously, by a Russian Socialist invasion, 
which would frighten the Rada into believing that their own 
power and pleasant prospects were endangered. So the 
Russian Socialist invasion was forthcoming; Austrian help 
was called in to stem it; the claim to Galicia and Bukowina 
was given up, in part for the solativum of a bit of Poland 
about Kholm-—and the Austrian game was won. Is it not 
common sense to suppose that this exceedingly timely inva- 
sion of Ukrainia by the “ Red Guard ” was not a mere stroke 
of Inck, a sheer bit of Austrian good-fortune? Austria is, 
at this point, as clearly beholden to “ Lenin” as Germany 
is in Finland. 

One step further south, and we reach Roumania, whose 
position has been, and is, the climax of this whole eastern 
tragedy. What presstire could be put tipon often deceived 
and Betrayed Riountmiia, td forde her cut of te war on 
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terms that would give up to Germany the Carpathian oil- 
wells and the Wallachian wheat-fields? Two things might 
be done: to render Roumania practically bankrupt, and 
therefore powerless, by seizing her gold reserve, which had 
been deposited in Moscow; to attack in the rear the Rou- 
manian forces which have courageously held their ground 
in the face of heavy odds. Well, both “ inducements ” were 
promptly supplied. The Roumanian gold reserve at Mos- 
cow was seized by the Russian Socialists, and the attack on 
the Roumanian armies was made by the “Red Guard.” 
And now we are told that “ Lenin” has agreed to the pay- 
ment by Russia of a huge gold indemnity to Germany. So 
we have revealed, within a few weeks, the real destiny of 
the stolen Roumanian funds. It was openly announced that, 
during the critical week when “ Lenin” was ousting the 
equally Socialistic but less resolute Kerensky, officers of the 
German staff were industriously helping him at Petrograd. 
No doubt they saw from afar the brilliant cash possibilities 
of the Roumanian cowp, and showed the compliant “ Lenin ” 
exactly how it might be brought about. 

Throughout these transactions, the doings of Austria 
have been both interesting and instructive: interesting to 
those who have some insight into the finished methods of 
Austrian statecraft; instructive, perhaps, to those who are 
still under the charm of Austrian guile. When it is a ques- 
tion of the character of some one who has the ill luck to 
be found among a band of thieves, one can get a pretty con- 


-clusive test by his attitude when it comes to the division of 


the spoils. So, now that the Russian bear is being cut up, 
we have our chance to measure Austria’s “ good faith.”. 
We are told that, “in accordance with the principle 
of the self-determination of peoples,” “ Lenin” of Petro- 
grad will give up to Mohammed V of Constantinople, 
at the instance of the latter’s kind friend, Wilhelm of Pots- 
dam, not only that part of Armenia recently liberated from 
murderous Turkish tyranny by the brilliant campaign of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, but that older part of Armenia 
which was liberated in the last ninety years; and that, as 
a kind of tip to Wilhelm for his good offices, Germany will 
get the immensely valuable oil-wells at Baku, the railroad 
to Batum on the Black Sea, and the port of Batum, into 
the bargain. Exactly in what way this is a triumph for 
the world’s proletariat we have not been-able to discern. But 
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one may judge, by this work of supererogation, how very 
useful and obliging Mr. “ Lenin ” is. Concerning the stran- 
gle-hold which, thanks to the same obliging friend, Germany 
has already gained in Siberia, enough has been said, of late, 
in the newspapers, and adequate action seems to have been 
begun. 

But, now that we have roughly enumerated the many 
kindnesses which “ Lenin ” has bestowed upon Germany, we 
should be wise to look the facts in the face. It is no longer 
the question whether Germany will win the world-war; as 
regards nearly half the world, that question is closed. Ger- 
many has already won in the East—thanks to Russian So- 
cialism. To look at the matter from the standpoint of 
American industry, it will be well to recollect that: 

(1) Germany now controls both the oil-fields, in Rou- 
mania and at Baku, which seriously competed with Ameri- 
can oil, together with the finest deposit of manganese in the 
world. 

(2) Germany now controls wheat lands among the rich- 
est upon earth, wheat lands which, including southern Siberia, 
vie even in area with our own wheat-growing zone. 

(3) Germany now controls the one great untouched tim- 
ber-zone remaining in the world, stretching right across 
Siberia. 

(4) Germany controls the vast leather-producing area 
which runs across central Russia and Siberia. 

(5) Germany now controls immensely valuable mining 
zones, containing everything from iron to gold, running from 
the Don valley to Ussuria. 

(6) Germany now controls, in the Urals, practically the 
whole of the world’s supply of platinum, quite indispensable 
to our electrical industries. 

That is about where we stand, thanks to Socialism and 
its faithful support of German policies. 

Now let us consider where we stood, just over a year 
ago, before Socialism got in its fine work in Russia. It 
will be remembered that, in mid-March, 1917, the Emperor 
Nicholas II abdicated under pressure from the Duma lead- 
ers, Rodzianko, Milyukoff, Gutchkoff and the rest. These 
gentlemen at that time let it be understood that they took 
this violent step to save the Allies’ cause; that Nicholas II 
was on the eve of signing a separate peace with Kaiser Wil- 
helm. And, throughout all the Entente countries, and in 
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lands then neutral but now, happily, belligerent, this story 
was believed, and Nicholas II was branded as a traitor. 

And, by one of those ironic coincidences in which history 
is an adept, just one year later, when “ free, revolutionary 
Russia” has signed a separate peace with Germany, and a 
deeply ignominious peace, there comes the tardy vindication 
of the Russian Emperor’s honor. On March 1, 1918, this 
cablegram was despatched from London: “ Speaking at a 
dinner given in his honor tonight in London, Sir George 
Buchanan, British Ambassador to Russia, who is now on 
leave, took occasion to correct the widespread report that, 
at the time of his abdication, Emperor Nicholas was ready 
to conclude a separate peace. Sir George Buchanan said 
there was not a word of truth in this report. Doubtless 
Nicholas had much to answer for, he remarked, but he never 
would have betrayed the cause of the Allies, and was always 
a loyal friend to England.” 

I should think that no one among the Allies, and, most of 
all, no one in England, will read that sentence without a keen 
feeling of shame. After he had fought loyally for the Allies 
during nearly three years, in the face of enormous sacrifices 
and losses, the Emperor Nicholas was deserted by the Allies. 
This loyal friend of England was deserted by England. And 
today we see the fruit. 

One remembers that, a year ago, just after the abdica- 
tion of the Emperor Nicholas, our newspapers broke forth 
in a storm of merriment at the expense of Wilhelm of Pots- 
dam. He was warned, with much side-splitting laughter, 
that his turn would come soon. And we, the readers, were 
told that the Russian “ revolution ”’ filled the German Kaiser 
and his militarists with wild dismay. ‘There would be a 
certain humor in reprinting those jubilant prophecies now, 
but that humor would be grim. . . . The simple truth is 
this: from the very beginning of the war, Germany watched 
for the Russian revolution, worked for it, prayed for it; 
and, when it came, as one may well believe, by German 
prompting and with German aid, the Kaiser and his war 
party breathed to their Gott the deepest thanksgiving. They 
felt that the world-war was half-won. And, on the instant, 


they sent to Russia, post-haste, the engaging and helpful 
“Lenin.” . . . Which shows just how much Germany 
feared the Russian revolution. She feared it as a drowning 
man fears a life-preserver. . 
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One remembers that, within two or three months of 
Nicholas’ abdication, General Brusiloff made this declara- 
tion to an English correspondent: “ Russia will not be able 
to bring all her forces to bear before the Spring of 1917; 
and then she will possess the greatest and most complete 
army in her whole history. During the year 1916, we have 
been compelled to fight with a marked inferiority of ma- 
terial and of large caliber guns; the year 1917 will find 
us masters of a material equal to that of our adversaries, 
and we shall have, at the same time, an extraordinary superi- 
ority of men. ‘This situation will continue in a steadily 
increasing degree until the end of the war. Our recruits 
each year are of the best possible quality, infinitely superior 
to any human material that the Teutons can dispose of, I 
am convinced, to fight against us in the campaign of the 
coming year. . 7 

That was the military situation, according to one of the 
ablest Entente generals, just before the forced abdication 
of the Emperor Nicholas—an abdication brought about by 
Milyukoff, Rodzianko, Gutchkoff and the rest because, they 
told us, Nicholas If was on the eve of making a separate 
peace. Herr Liebknecht has truthfully declared that, so 
far as Germany is concerned, “the war was begun by a 
lie.” It now appears that the same thing is true of the 
Russian revolution. It was begun by a cowardly slander. 
The Emperor Nicholas “would never have betrayed the 
cause of the Allies, and was always a loyal friend to En- 
gland. . . .” For both the lie and the revolution, we are 
indebted to Russian Socialism. 

But we ourselves are not without responsibility. The 
avowed plan of Milyukoff, Rodzianko and the rest, as I 
have more than once pointed out, was to inaugurate a con- 
stitutional monarchy, with themselves as Ministers. They 
had no intention at all of establishing a republic, because 
they had sense enough to see that that form of government 
would be wholly unsuitable for Russia. And if we look at 
what has happened in Russia since, we shall see how well 
grounded that opinion was. Kerensky, so far as he gov- 
erned at all, governed as a dictator; there was not the 
faintest pretense, during his brief tenure of power, of self- 
government. “Lenin” has governed, and is governing, 
frankly as a despot, with the supine Socialist Sovyets doing 
his bidding. So far, throughout the course of the twelve 
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months since the revolution, two bodies only in Russia have 
shown the smallest power of self-management: the Austrian- 
trained Rada of Ukrainia, and the German-trained Social- 
ists of Petrograd. 

But the Duma plan was checked by the quixotic refusal 
of the Grand Duke Michael to accept the throne until a 
Constituent Assembly had endorsed him. So the Duma 
group, with Kerensky coming more and more to the front 
and steadily playing into the hands of the Sovyets, formed 
a Ministry of themselves and then broke faith with the 
Grand Duke Michael by failing to summon the Constituent 
Assembly. Within a few weeks they had betrayed the Rus- 
sian nation and the Russian army into the hands of the 
Socialists, who swiftly brought that great country to the 
completest ruin. 

I have suggested that we ourselves are not free from 
responsibility. And our responsibility was incurred at this 
point: When the abdication of Nicholas II was cabled to 
America, practically the whole of the press acclaimed “ the 
coming of a new Republic,” the triumph of “ the American 
form-of government ” in Russia. And it is very likely that, 
daunted by this American acclamation, the Russian Consti- 
tutionalists no longer found in their faint hearts the courage 
to carry out what they knew to be the only wise and prac- 
tical plan—the establishment of a limited monarchy in Rus- 
sia with Grand Duke Michael on the throne. While they 
hesitated, the howling mob of Socialism swept them away. 

Has the year which has elapsed led us to a riper judg- 
ment? Have we begun to suspect that there may be an 
element of vanity in the belief that our own form of govern- 
ment must necessarily be the best for everyone else, abso- 
lutely fitted for peoples wholly unlike us in ethnical, mental 
and moral fibre? Have we come to understand that the 
government which was established here, in 1787, was only 
possible because the thirteen colonies had already had their 
training in self-government, on the basis of law and prac- 
tice laboriously wrought out through centuries of growth— 
a process of which there was not the slightest trace in Russia? 
Have we at last come to understand that the Russian, guided 
almost wholly by feeling and imagination, demands, by the 
very structure of his soul, a government that shall appeal 
to his feeling, his imagination—and that no other govern- 
ment can live in Russia? The Russian needs a personal 
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center for the deep loyalty and devotion that is in him; he 
needs, if you wish, an idol, in the best sense; just as he needs 
an ikon—a holy picture—to help him to concentrate his 
vague and vaporous thoughts in prayer. 

The Socialists have maintained themselves in Russia so 
far, not because they have made even a pretense of estab- 
lishing self-government, for they have made no such pre- 
tense; but because they have, in fact, appealed to the feeling 
and imagination of the Russian, by which he is absolutely 
dominated and ruled. What, for example, could be more 
pathetic, more tragical, than the traitorous organization, by 
the Socialists, of “ fraternization,” where the childish Rus- 
sian soldiers wept and kissed the Germans, believing that 
the millenium had come—while the Germans were photo- 
graphing the position of the Russian batteries? 

But, unhappily, the appeal of the Socialists has not, 
for the most part, been to so generous a sentiment as that 
which prompted “ fraternization.” On the contrary, their 
appeal has been, on the whole,—as the appeal of Socialism 
invariably is,—to the worse feelings rather than the better: 
to envy, hatred, greed, the impulse of anarchy. And the 
Russians, ruled by feeling, have fallen victims to this appeal, 
and have run violently down the descent to national ruin. 

Let whoever will, then, draw up an inventory of what 
Russia owes to Socialism, and of what the Allies owe, and 
are likely to owe in the future, to the reign of Socialism in 
Russia; and then let us judge the whole tree of Socialism 
by its fruits. Of all the outgrowths of the German soul, it 
is, perhaps, the most dangerous to humanity. 

But I believe that the God of justice and of mercy 
reigns, and will turn even this calamity to our good. For 
it is certain that Russia’s defection will compel this country 
to fight this most holy war not with the finger-tips, but with 
our whole heart and soul and mind and strength, impelling 
us to great and worthy sacrifices—for without sacrifice there 
is no redemption. If, in this spirit of consecration, we go 
forward in this war, then, we may confidently hope, the God 
of justice and of mercy, whom Germany has outraged and 
blasphemed, will give the cause of the Allies a victory that 
will insure justice and mercy to mankind. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON. 











THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


BY E. S. ROSCOE 





Nor a few lawyers and laymen have always been scep- 
tical of the value of international law, because it has, 
unlike municipal law, not been enforceable by any form of 
legal sanction. They have, logically enough, denied that it 
was strictly law at all, and asserted that the word law, as 
applied to it, was misleading. But for what it is worth, the 
word is not likely to be altered, and the term “ international 
law ” is now too fixed in the general understanding as com- 
prehending a body of customs and rules regulating the rights 
and duties of nations and peoples inter se, to be liable to 
change. 

It is now, however, after the experience of the present 
war, beyond doubt that the absence of any kind of sanction is 
fatal in a large measure to the value of international law. 
Publicists and politicians have been in some degree to blame 
for this inflated value. For, if one thing more than another 
is obvious, as we look back over the last half century, it is that 
jurists have laid down rules and delegates have signed con- 
ventions with the utmost satisfaction to themselves without 
attempting even to consider how their rules and their conven- 
tions were to be enforced, and without any expression of 
doubt that they would be binding. The optimistic amiability 
which has actuated them is pitiable to regard. The strong 
attacks in Great Britain on the Declaration of London show: 
that it was supposed, even by its opponents, that if it were 
ratified it would be irretrievably binding. Men generally 
were then in a state of false security, believing that at any rate 
international agreements would not be broken. It was in 
fact assumed that a reign of international law at length ex- 
isted as part of an advanced civilization. But the true result 
of the several agreements from the Declaration of Paris in 
1856 has been the formulation of an agreed statement of cer- 
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tain hitherto doubtful propositions. “ Maritime Law,” 
says the preamble to the Declaration of Paris, “in time of 
war has been for a long time the subject of regrettable dis- 
putes;” it then asserts the desirability of establishing some 
uniform doctrine. But the result is, in actual fact and under 
present circumstances, no more than a partial codification of 
certain voluntary but hitherto disputed principles. On the 
other hand, the tendency at the present moment is to take too 
pessimistic a view of the subject and amidst many direct vio- 
lations of international rules to overlook the abounding con- 
tinuance of a large body of international law as an effective 
though not compulsory guide to international conduct. In 
spite of this, however, we must now realize that it may be 
useless for jurists to lay down maxims on the written page or 
for delegates to append their signatures to international 
pacts unless they can be made binding. The practice in the 
past has tended to lull the world into a false security, for we 
now very clearly see that however obviously right from the 
point of view of international morality a custom or a rule 
may be, it is liable to be infringed by a nation which does not 
find it convenient to be bound by it. 

One may take for example the use of asphyxiating gases. 
By the Declaration on this subject signed at The Hague on 
July the 29th, 1899,—of which Germany was then a signa- 
tory and Great Britain, at a later date—the contracting 
Powers forbid the employment of projectiles having for their 
only object the diffusion of asphyxiating or noxious gases. 
The Declaration contains a clause that it ceases to be binding 
if a non-signatory Power becomes an ally of a signatory 
Power, though why this fact should have this effect, unless 
the non-signatory Power does not abide by the rule, it is diffi- 
cult to understand. But be that as it may, and without refer- 
ence to the merits of the Declaration, here is an international 
compact which Germany infringed without notice and with- 
out hesitation. ‘This particular declaration was admitted by 
and virtually the result of the Declaration signed at St. 
Petersburg in 1868, the preamble of which noted that “ the 
progress of civilization should result as far as possible in 
diminishing the calamities of war.” But from the very begin- 
ning of the present war the object of the Germans has been 
not to lessen, but to increase, its horrors, and thus to act in 
direct violation of an admitted international principle. 

One cannot, under these circumstances, but ask the ques- 
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tion, what is to be the position of international law after the 
war? Is it to be in a more real sense law, or is it to remain 
as now, a mere statement of ethical international conduct? 
It is not of much use for conventions to be signed at The 
Hague or any other place, if, when the time comes for them 
to have effect, they are to be treated as waste paper at the 
will and pleasure of any great Power who chooses not to be 
bound by them. 

It is clear, therefore, that some form of international 
sanction should be created by which some rules, at any rate, 
of international law can be enforced. When we reach this 
point it becomes obvious that the necessary sanction can be 
obtained only by means of an international agreement to en- 
force some definite rules. Consequently, the future efficacy 
of international law seems to depend, in a great measure, 
upon the formation of what in public discussion has been 
called a League of Nations. The war has shown that the 
mere common assent of several Powers to a particular instru- 
ment which embodies particular principles or rules of inter- 
national conduct does not—standing alone—cause them to 
be adhered to. Consequently, it follows that in addition to a 
common agreement as to certain phases of international con- 
duct, there should also be common determination that a 
Power refusing to abide by a contract shall be compelled to 
do so by the other signatories. From this, one result seems to 
flow: that only such rules as are based on universally accepted 
principles and are clearly stated and agreed to by signatory 
nations can be capable of a combined international enforce- 
ment. If this be so, then only a limited number of rules 
will have attached to them an actual international sanction. 

It seems also to follow that until the full result of the 
present war is apparent, and until the so-called League of 
Nations is actually formed, it will avail little to trouble about 
the body and substance of international law. For, if rules 


v 


are not to be made effective by international sanction they will © 


remain only precepts of international morality, which, like 
precepts of personal morality, are followed by well disposed 
and contravened by evil disposed persons unless they happen 
to be embodied in municipal jurisprudence so as to be enforce- 
able by the ordinary machinery of justice. 

Assuming, however, that one result of the war is the for- 
mation of a body of nations prepared to enforce certain rules 
of international law, it is impossible not to perceive the 
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many difficulties which are still before us. For one thing, 
the vastness of changes in the world to-day may render an 
international agreement after the space of perhaps a quarter 
of a century plainly futile. This is especially a difficulty 
which faces any one who would desire a definite code regulat- 
ing war on land and sea. Ina recent number of this Review 
I showed how the attempt to regulate the law as to contra- 
band—a fairly simple subject—had broken down. This 
particular point was clearly stated by Admiral Mahan in the 
discussion which preceded the passing of the Declaration as 
to the use of asphyxiating gases. “A vote now taken,” he 
said, ‘ would be in ignorance of the facts. . . . As to 
whether injury in excess of that necessary to attain the ends 
of warfare, of immediately disabling the enemy, would be 
inflicted.” While this argument referred only to the sub- 
ject before the delegates, its basis has a wider application, 
for it is worse than useless to formulate rules the action of 
which at a given time cannot be foreseen. Again, the vast- 
ness of the disturbance caused by a modern war makes the 
issue so vital that the temptation to break an agreement, if 
by so doing success is brought nearer, is certainly stronger 
than it was in former times, and the difficulty of enforcement 
so much the greater. There is a legal maxim, de minimis 
non curat lea—the law is not concerned with trivial things, as 
itmay berendered. Does it not bring us up against essential 
and non-essential rules of international law? Are there not 
rules of international conduct which are scarcely of sufficient 
importance to demand large international action which yet 
have to be formulated? Another point may be put interroga- 
tively: Is it possible to obtain unanimity in regard to rules 
when delegates have one eye on international morality and 
another on national interests, when a nation cannot foresee 
if in a war it may be neutral or belligerent? Should a small 
nation—it is unnecessary to give examples—by its non-signa- 
ture prevent a rule from having full validity by international 
sanction? Allusion has just been made to the fact that a 
Power not a signatory to the Declaration as to asphyxiating 
gases—and the Declaration is used here only to illustrate 
general points—can by adhering to-a signatory Power during 
a war cause the invalidity of the Declaration. Is such a state 
of things to continue in the future? One might reply that na- 
tions should agree on certain basic principles and leave the 
application of them to time and circumstance, and it may be 
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to a decision of a League of Nations. It is a basic rule that 
v neutrals may supply belligerents with any kind of goods, and, 
consequently, as money is only one article of commerce, a bel- 
ligerent may raise a loan in a neutral country. Upon this 
point international writers have differed, which shows, among 
other things, that a statement of a proposition of international 
law by a writer, however eminent, must not be regarded as 
more than the expression of a personal view. But difference 
or no difference, international custom applying a basic prin- 
ciple to a certain set of facts has regarded the raising of a loan 
in a neutral country as valid. Here is a distinct example of 
the growth of international law in connection with the devel- 
opment of modern commerce and financial intercourse and of 
a recognized consequential rule. Yet it is one which could 
quite conceivably be broken by a belligerent nation which 
was strong enough to prevent a neutral nation from lending 
money to another belligerent. It is also an example of a 
practice which has produced on this point international order 
and regularity, and which, as experience has shown, is agreed 
to by civilized nations. As an international custom it is not 
compulsorily binding. If embodied as an international rule 
would there be a sufficient international sanction to enforce 
itif infringed? Indeed, should it be left a custom, or, assum- 
ing the creation of a League of Nations, should it be for- 
mulated as an absolute international rule? The question is 
asked not because a special importance can be attached to this 
particular subject over others, but because it is only by en- 
deavoring to apply theories to concrete cases that we can get 
among realities. The late Mr. Hall, with remarkable pre- 
vision, wrote in 1889 in the Introduction to the Third Edition 
of the Treatise on International Law that it would be idle 


also to pretend that Europe is not now in great likelihood moving 
towards a time at which the strength of international law will be too 
hardly tried. Probably in the next great war the questions which have 
accumulated during the last half century and more will all be given 
their answers at once. Some hates, moreover, will crave for satisfac- 
tion; much envy and greed will be at work; but above all, and at the 
bottom of all, there will be the hard sense of necessity. Whole nations 
will be in the field; the commerce of the world may be on sea to win 
or lose; national existences will be at stake; men will be tempted to do 
anything which will shorten hostilities and tend to a decisive issue. 
Conduct in the next great war will certainly be hard; it is very doubt- 
ful if it will be scrupulous, whether on the part of belligerents or neu- 
trals; and most likely the next war will be great. 
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The author’s pessimistic presentiment has come true. Will 
the permanent result which he foresees of a temporary period 
only of anarchy be equally accurate? “ There can be very lit- 
tle doubt that if the next war is unscrupulously waged, it also 
will be followed by a reaction toward increased stringency of 
law.” ‘This would seem to depend on one of two circum- 
stances—on the creation of a collective international league 
unalterably determined to enforce international agreements, 
or on the practical strength of an outraged international 
morality without reference to any new and ideal formation of 
international forces. 

Certainly, however, it is desirable that not only those 
who are professionally, whether academically or officially, in- 
terested in the law of nations, but the public generally, should 
seek to realize the probable position of the subject after the 
end of the war, and that it is a matter of vital importance to 
the peoples of the world. It may be urged that if a per- 
manently peaceable international condition succeeds as a re- 
sult of this unparalleled war, it is futile to consider principles 
and rules, many of which come into action only during a state 
of war. No doubt there is truth in this contention, but in 
the obscurity which at present envelops future international 
relations it is well to endeavor to formulate, however imper- 
fectly, our ideas on the subject discussed in the preceding 


pages. 
E. S. Roscoe. 














ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
AND INSANITY 


BY WHIDDEN GRAHAM 





THE sentiment in favor of laws prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages has been largely 
created by the wide-spread circulation of statements pur- 
porting to show that the use of intoxicating liquors is the 
chief factor in causing insanity, crime, poverty and disease. 
This idea finds expression in the statement, now being circu- 
lated in the press, that “the intemperate use of alcohol is 
filling our insane asylums, jails, poor houses and cemeteries.” 
This assertion is generally accompanied by the further state- 
ment that prohibition of the liquor traffic materially reduces 
the number of insane persons, as compared with the number 
in non-prohibition territory. 

To correct the mistaken impression created by the con- 
stant repetition of these assertions it is only necessary to 
examine the official records of the various States and the 
United States Census Reports, which show that instead of 
alcohol being the chief cause of insanity, it is one of the 
least of causes. Further disproof of the prohibitionist claims 
in regard to the relation of alcohol to insanity are found in 
the conclusions reached by eminent alienists and scientific 
students of the question, and State records showing that 
prohibition does not diminish insanity. 

What are the facts? The number of insane persons 
admitted to hospitals in the United States in the year 1910, 
as reported by the Census Bureau, was 60,769. Of this 
total the number suffering from alcoholic psychoses was 
6,122, or 10.7 per cent. The percentage of alcoholic insane 
varies considerably in the different States, but the average 
rate given above is approximately the same from year to 
year. This establishes the fact that instead of alcohol “ fill- 
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ing our asylums” only a trifle more than ten per cent of 
the cases of insanity is ascribed to its use. 

Following their assertions in regard to alcohol as the 
chief cause of insanity, the prohibitionists claim that by 
forbidding the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages 
the number of the insane would be greatly decreased. An 
examination of the statistics of the various States show 
nothing to support this claim. The latest figures on this 
subject, taken from the Census Reports for 1910, disprove 
this theory. ‘They show, for instance, that wet Indiana had 
fewer alcoholic insane than dry Kansas. Wet Nebraska had 
the lowest rate in the Union. Dry Oklahoma had the highest 
rate, with the two exceptions of Colorado and Nevada. 
Maine, which has had prohibition longest, shows a higher 
rate than eleven wet States. In view of these facts it is 
evident that prohibition does not decrease insanity. 

Still stronger proof of the failure of prohibition to 
diminish insanity is found in a comparison of the number 
of insane persons in Maine and Kansas, the two banner 
prohibition States, at different periods. In 1890 Maine had 
92.6 insane per 100,000 population. In 1908 the percentage 
had increased to 125.3 per 100,000. In 1910 the percentage 
was 169.5, an increase in twenty years of eighty-three per 
cent. 

The insanity rate in Kansas increased from 88.4 in 1890 
to 165.6 in 19038, and to 172.2 in :910, an increase of ninety- 
four per cent. These two States had prohibitory laws dur- 
ing the twenty year period referred to, and yet co-incident 
therewith was this very great increase in the number of the 
insane. Applying the logic of the prohibitionists, who say 
that the higher rate of insanity in certain license States is 
due to liquor drinking, the marked increase of insanity in 
Maine and Kansas must likewise have been due to prohibi- 
tion. That policy was in force in those States for twenty 
years. The rate of insanity increased more than eighty per 
cent in Maine, and more than ninety per cent in Kansas. 
Therefore: prohibition is the cause of insanity! 

In reply to this showing of the increase in insanity under 
prohibition, it may be answered that there has also been a 
marked increase in the number of insane in license States. 
True, but if liquor drinking is, as alleged, the principal 
cause of insanity, the rate of increase would always be much 
greater in the States where the sale of liquor is permitted. 
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That this is not the case the following instances will show. 
In 1890 the number of insane per 100,000 population in 
California, always a wet State, was 272.2. In 1910 the 
percentage was 279.8, an increase of only 2.7 per cent. In 
wet Rhode Island the percentage of insane in 1890 was 
191.0 per 100,000. In 1910 the percentage had increased 
to 229.1, an increase of only 16.6 per cent. Oregon, another 
license State during the entire period 1890-1910, had in the 
former year 176.6 insane persons per 100,000. In 1910 the 
percentage was 232.6, an increase of thirty-two per cent. 
This comparatively small increase of insanity in license 
States, as contrasted with the much greater increase in pro- 
hibition States, proves beyond question that the use of 
alcohol is not the chief factor in causing insanity. 

The fact that insanity has greatly increased in the two 
States that have had the longest experience. under prohibi- 
tion, disposes of the claim that prohibitory laws will diminish 
the number of the insane. There remains the question: to 
what extent is alcohol the actual cause of insanity even in 
the ten per cent of cases ascribed to it? 

What is known as “ alcoholic psychoses,” is a disordered 
mental state popularly supposed to be due to the excessive 
use of alcohol. It has certain definite characteristics, and 
there is no question but that its existence is associated with 
alcohol drinking. There is, however, a serious doubt as to 
whether the excessive use of alcohol is the “cause” of the 
mental disorder, or merely a symptom of mental weakness 
which existed previous to the acquisition of the drink habit. 
This latter view is being taken by an increasing number 
of physicians who have given the subject careful study, and 
their conclusions are to the effect that as a rule the mental 
weakness which leads to excessive drinking antedates the 
alcoholism. This is the position maintained by Dr. Karl 
Pearson, the eminent English biologist, who has made an 
exhaustive study of the “ Influence of Parental Alcoholism 
on the Physique and Ability of the Offspring.” In his 
latest discussion of the subject Dr. Pearson says: “ The 
abuse of alcohol is one of the stigmata of degeneracy. It 
is not the cause of degeneracy, but its product. As the 
production of degeneracy—whether in the form of mental 
defect, epilepsy or insanity—is checked, to that extent the 
abuse of alcohol will be checked.” 

Much the same view of the problem is taken by Dr. 
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Wilhelm Stocker, of Jena, Germany, who is recognized as 
one of the foremost authorities on alcoholic psychoses. In 
a book dealing with various phases of the question, published 
in 1910, he states that the abuse of alcohol is not the cause 
of mental defects and insanity, but it is to be considered 
itself as the outcome of a diseased mental condition. Dr. 
Stocker says: 

In the majority of my cases the question is not, however, of 
simply psychically subnormal personalities, but of sick individuals in 
whom a definite basic, and further-to-be-diagnosed, illness could be 
traced. Thus the chronic alcoholism in their cases is to be regarded 
in the first instance as a symptom of a definite mental ailment. 


Taking eighty-nine individual cases of extreme alco- 
holism Dr. Stocker found that in thirty-four cases the alco- 
holism was due to epilepsy, in twenty-seven cases to melan- 
cholic mania, in fourteen cases to dementia precox, in nine 
cases to other psychoses, leaving only five cases in which 
the excessive alcoholism could not be traced to some definite 
mental defect. Thus in the eighty-nine cases of alcoholic 
insanity there were less than five per cent that could not 
be shown to be due to peculiar physical and mental condi- 
tions, of which the abuse of alcohol was merely a symptom, 
and not the cause. 

Similar testimony is furnished by Dr. Irwin H. Neff, 
Superintendent of the Massachusetts State Hospital for 
Inebriates. In an address before the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, at the 1915 meeting at Balti- 
more, Dr. Neff said: 


Statistical knowledge bearing on the subject overwhelmingly 
supports the conclusion that a considerable number of confirmed 
drunkards are mentally defective, ranging from mild emotional dis- 
turbance and judgment perversion, to well defined psychoses. 


And again: 

Inebriety is an expression of nervous weakness, the nervous 
weakness being inherited, a psycho-neurotic fault; founded on this 
weakness, manifestly a defect, is a habit we call drunkenness. 

If drunkenness is the result of mental weakness, that 
weakness is necessarily the cause of alcoholic insanity. 

Dr. R. W. Branthwaite, an English physician of high 
standing, in his “ Report of the Inspector Under the In- 
ebriates Acts” for the year 1908, says: 


The more we see of habitual drunkards the more we are con- 
vinced that the real condition to be studied, the trouble we have to 
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fight, and the source of all the mischief, is a psycho-neurotic pecu- 
liarity of some sort; an inherent defect in mechanism, generally 
congenital, sometimes more or less acquired. Alcohol, far from being 
the chief cause of inebriety, is merely the medium which brings into 
prominence certain defects that might have remained hidden but for 
its exposing or developing influence. 


That is: the excessive use of alcohol is simply a manifesta- 
tion of a mental weakness that develops into insanity. 

In the report of the “ Committee of Fifty to Investigate 
the Liquor Problem” on the Physiological Aspects of the 
Liquor Problem, Dr. John S. Billings, a distinguished 
American physician, says: 


In any cases where there is a tendency to psychic or nervous 
instability and abnormal action, either inherited or acquired, the exces- 
sive use of alcohol may act as the exciting cause, like a torch to 
inflammable material, but the same result may be produced with any 
excess creating a strain on the nervous system, and the alcohol would 
produce no effect upon a nervous system in normally good condition. 


The most convincing proof that the real cause for the 
excessive use of liquor and alcoholic insanity is mental weak- 


ness, or some inherited psychic fault, is found in the indis- 
putable fact that only an insignificant percentage of all those 
who drink liquors are afflicted with insanity. Careful inves- 
tigations by the Committee of Fifty show that eighty per 
cent of the adult male population of this country use alco- 
holic beverages, and it is claimed by the prohibitionists that 
the percentage is even larger. Out of this total of more 
than 25,000,000 males, there are about 5,000 cases of alco- 
holic insanity annually, or less than one fiftieth of one per 
cent. If it were true that liquor drinking is the real cause 
of insanity, how does it happen that such an exceedingly 
small percentage of those who drink become insane? If 
the prohibition theory is correct, the moderate drinkers 
should in time all become excessive drinkers or drunkards, 
and the latter, in turn, develop alcoholic insanity. The fact 
that they do not proves that it is only the very small minor- 
ity afflicted with mental weakness, or some other constitu- 
tional infirmity, who drink to such excess as to affect their 
already weakened minds. A cause must be universal in its 
application, and if 25,000,000 men can drink without injury, 
it is fair to assume that the very few who are injured must 
have something peculiar in their physical or mental makeup 
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that renders them specially liable to excessive drinking, and 
the insanity which accompanies it. 

The word “cause” is so loosely used that its meaning 
is generally lost sight of. When men speak of the “ cause ” 
of anything they presumably mean that certain co-existences 
and sequences are necessarily associated. But through care- 
less thinking the word “ cause” is often used in connection 
with wholly unrelated facts. Correct principles of reason- 
ing demand that in order to establish a cause it must be 
shown that a like cause always produces a like effect, and 
that there is an invariable and unvarying relation between 
the cause and the effect. Applying this rule to the question 
of alcohol as the cause of insanity, we find that millions of 
men drink liquor. Of these only a small percentage drinks 
to excess. Of all the men who drink less than one-fiftieth 
of one per cent develop alcoholic insanity. How can it be 
claimed that liquor drinking is the cause of insanity, when 
the alleged cause not only does not invariably produce the 
same effect, but in ninety-nine and nine-tenths cases pro- 
duces no effect whatever? 

The prevailing opinion of the medical profession that 
excessive drinking is due to an abnormal state of mind is 
thus stated in an editorial article in The Medical Record 
for August 5th, 1916: 


The fundamental error in dealing with the problem of alcohol 
is the conception of it as a habit-forming drug, the abolition of which 
would mean the automatic regeneration of all inebriates. As a matter 
of fact, the inebriate is not normal and, deprived of his alcohol, would 
drift to some eleemosynary institution. This has been proved by the 
experience of prohibition States. 


The same view is taken by Dr. William A. White, 
Superintendent Government Hospital for the Insane, 
Washington, D. C., in a paper, “ Alcoholism, a Symptom,” 
read before the Society for the Study of Inebriety at 
Washington, December, 1915, in which he says: 


Is alcohol in these cases only a symptom of some underlying 
fundamental condition which has escaped our notice, simply because 
it is too subtle to be seen by casual observation or found by ordinary 
methods of inquiry? I think it is, and my attention was first attracted 
to this possibility many years ago. Some of you at least will remem- 
ber the work of the English hereditarian, G. Archdall Reid, Darwinism 
and Race Progress, in which the author, who, I may remind you, 
has since written many able and learned works, undertook a statistical 
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study of the effects produced by prohibition, in several of our prohibi- 
tion States, where prohibition statutes had been in operation for a 
considerable number of years. His conclusions were no less striking 
than unexpected at that time. It was to the effect that the statistics 
clearly indicated in these States, that as the consumption of alcohol 
had been diminished and as drunkenness had been lessened, the admis- 
sion to the insane asylums and poor houses had progressively and 
correspondingly increased. If we do not instantly discard such a 
conclusion as this, and will stop for a moment and give it careful 
consideration, we must be struck by the probability of its truth, and 
by its important social significance. Such a conclusion can only mean 
that the alcoholic as such is a mental defective in some way, and that 
if his mental deficiency does not show as indulgence in alcohol, it 
will later show a frank mental disease, or as that type of deficiency 
which leads to pauperism. 

This conclusion, I am convinced is a correct one, and I am re- 
minded as I dictate these words of the occasion of a meeting of your 
Society here at Washington some two or three years ago in which I 
heard your President, a man grown old in this particular work, say 
in discussion, that he had never seen an inebriate who aside from 
his inebriety was a normal man. 


WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 














TO-DAY 


THE SOLDIER OF THE UNION 


*Y JOSEPH S. AUERBACH 





A stricken soldier faltered on death’s field 
Surrendering of blood unto the State, 
For her, enriched in strength, to dedicate 
His eager gift of life to sword and shield; 
So that advantaged valor might not yield 
Hope’s standards, where defeat must subjugate 
The truth, which makes men free and only great 
And is to all but fiends by God revealed. 


Would we attest our love for this fled soul 
To dwelling-place of fame, and his desire 

From out the cup of bitterness to quaff 

Of death with blithe salute, upon the scroll 
Of our resolve be vows of faith and fire 

That wrought in deeds shall be his epitaph. 








ON SOME TO-MORROW 


THE COMING WAR 





Greet folly as fit prompter at harangue 

Of emulous divines whose utterance, 

That unbelief for its foul progeny 

Has whelped this fiend of universal war, 

Is but the counterfeit of pious thought. 

These prate as if because men cling no more 

In childish faith to obsolescent creed 

God had ordained that through remorseless years 
Commissioned rivers must run red to seas, 

And lands, once gay in pride of charm, repine 

For banished harvests’ bloom and reapers dead; 
Whilst undesirous, heavy-laden winds 

Come with dread moaning of sore-stricken men, 
And gloating outcries of more infamous 

Adepts at ghastly and revolting trade 

Taught best in Hell, apprentices whereof 

Alike have been the victors and the slain. 

So too does reason scoff at skeptic sneer 

That in this anguished darkness of the world 
Falters but guttered candle of true faith, | 
And that its pristine light shall dawn no more 
To recompense the vigil of the soul 

With trust in a pervading Providence. 


For when Time to posterity’s avail 
Shall inventory the estates we leave, 

In none such vacancy will there be found 
The wisdom justly meriting acclaim, 
But mockery of outlook upon life, 
Impoverished cavil with unpurposed aim 
Concerning only licensed deeds of guilt 
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That wrong had wrought and servile custom brooked. 
We know how portents menacing may breed 
Contagious ills, if swept not as of old 

By the destroying besom of God’s will; 

And how from torpid and oblivious sleep 
Presaging death, awakening must come 

At times by the alarm and guns of war. 

And though bereavement may not stay its tears, 
Uncomforted amid this spectacle 

Of savagery’s carnival of blood, 

Untutored thought alone dare harbor doubt 
That in some overruling, sentient mind 

Reside the sovereign and sequent plans 

To bring to consummation all resolve 

Instinct with aspiration’s dreams and prayers; 
That Heaven in the grapple of vain lords 
Sides ever with slaved children of crowned greed 
Condemned to grope in shadow of the sword, 
Until at last for martyred souls is fame 

And shaft to tell the death of vassalage. 
Recurring cycles of assuaging years 

Confirm to us this truth; and when dire need 
Has moved the pity of God’s care, He sends, 
Full quickened with the breath of His desire, 
Anointed messengers to heal the hurt 

And bind the wounds of ages in a day. 


So ’mid dark terror surety we may have 

That though despair be life’s investiture 

And for ascendancy Hell wars with Heaven, 
Unto a wronged and desecrated earth 
Envisioned hours will come to manifest 
Guilt-weary nations resting on their arms, 
Enfeebled with a profitless debauch, 

And suppliants for interceding grace: 

The monarchs, whose hereditary lust 

Of rule, grown pitiless by nurtured hate, 

Had banqueted upon the blood of men— 
With heads divested of presumptuous crown 
Which a deluded world has too long deemed 
The sanctuary for kings’ murderous thoughts; 
And paled servitors, peopling ghostly ranks 
Bereft of countless ones unsepulchered 
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_ Save in welcome graves dug by their own hands 
As refuge from insatiate onset, 
Or unremitting and relentless shell; 
And mourners in habiliments of woe 
To match the lamentation of their song. 





Then for the soul, in votive consonance 

With vibrant waves of faith that court release 
From their serene ethereal domain, 

The void, clairvoyant after solitude 

And dowered with divinity of speech, 

Will hold discourse by more inspired Voice 
Than hearkened to when bush or mountain-top 
Or pagan fane was the appointed place 
Wherefrom a god would counsel with his race. 
It will not dwell on concepts of foul shame, 
Nor tell the story of infernal vows 

To which base hordes of men were consecrate, 
And will disclaim avenging thought for crimes 
Of miscreant king or serf; at assize 

Shall they be doomed where red-robed justice sits 
Afar from Mercy-Seat; yet even there, 

—Or else the Christ has lived and died in vain— 
A monster may by contrite deed be saved 

From pangs and horrors of exultant death; 
Albeit a righteous God would never dare, 
Since He would have men glory in His name, 
To let Hell’s awful terrors chained at last 

Go free again to drench the world in woe. 
There will resound the clarion summons 

To souls required for the venturous pledge 

To compass and destroy sin’s hateful haunts, 
Where long ago there scarcely had been gained 
The outposts of its cruel citadel, 

Defiant yet to every sacrifice 

Those arrogant, barbaric walls to raze. 
Responsive to the words of that appeal 
Legions will rally to be volunteers 

For whom enlistment is to be through life, 
Though no enrollment there would be vouchsafed 
Till choice had been accorded those dismayed 
And feaful of the contest to ensue, 

To take departure from among that throng; 
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And of the ranks thus by withdrawals thinned 
There shall be trial made to know aright, 
Whether with prudence panoplied are they 
Whose prowess only may not win the goal. 

So through dismissals but the few shall stand 
To answer to the roll call of the Lord— 

A mighty marshaling of His elect 
Twice-sifted like the band of Gideon 

For combat with unnumbered heathen foes. 


To these accepted ones that pleading Voice 
With suasion of Archangel will proclaim: 
“You are the heralds of a new made earth 
To bear glad witness of oncoming hosts 
Who following in footsteps you make safe 
Shall enter and possess the promised land. 
If you would falter not in days to come 
Bid you forever to corrupting ease 

Farewell, to self and its consuming love 
Which burns resolve to ashen nothingness, 
And leaves no soil wherein brave deeds may root. 
As you with vows and girded loins go forth, 
Have shield as well as spear at your behest; 
Fervor denied restraint invites defeat 

And weaponless are you without resource 
Which only discipline can give to faith. 

Nor faint for that your numbers be so few; 
As prophesied of old, the victory 

Not always with the multitude abides; 

It is the loyal Remnant which so oft 

Has served as ransom for a craven bond— 
The veteran few, with crust for a repast, 
Who nourished by high purpose for their strength 
And beating back the onslaught at the walls, 
Have sallied forth with might imperious 

And awed usurping wrong to abdicate 

The place possessed by cunning’s devious art 
Or wrested from the watcher by assault.” 


The Voice will say how past reverse was met, 
And a redeemed world had recreant been 
To trusts which truth admonished it to keep, 
Turning deaf ears to wisdom’s messengers 
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Whom it saw laughed to scorn and overcome, 
Nor murmured aught at their ignoble fate. 
And since as new crusaders in those ranks 
They would essay once more a pilgrimage 
Which ofttimes saints had been unequal to, 
There shall be warning from the solemn Voice 
Of vicious and destroying ills, at war 

With man’s progression towards diviner things: 
Of ominous greed that fattens on the food 
Heaped up by those enforced to live in dark 
Prone unto earth, without the ecstasy 

From dreams of fairer dreams or communion 
By the dulled toiler with an ordered mind; 

Of mouthing of the pharisaic creed, 

And unbelief and baleful blasphemy 

At altars raised to the subservient gods; 

Of wandering upon treacherous ways 

Where one must go companion with pretense; 
Of shrines dust-laden and unvisited 

Where vaunting valor had forgot to kneel 
And shrive itself for quest of hallowed cause; 
Of spurious fame and riches vast and power 
That guile sells in the market-place for souls. 


Arraigned will be the servitude of child, 
Foul blight of manhood and of motherhood, 
As noisome growth like unto basil-plant 
Flourishing upon graves of buried hopes 
Of parentage, and the despondent State; 
The guilty hands with boastful proffered gifts 
Whereto loud almoners aver no claim 

If challenged in the court of conscience; 
Youth without thrift and old age mendicant; 
And gold that tarnishes in misers’ chests 
Or traffics in the virtue of the weak, 

Or buys preferment for dishonored aim; 
Custom or law, that cringes at demand 

Of labor truculent with weaponed threat, 
Having no retribution for misdeed; 

Justice blind and so enmeshed in precedent, 
It may not minister to mute distress; 
Privilege inherited or purloined 

That with supercilious glance and mien 
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And the affronting tongue bids insolence 
Connive through power to rob desert of meed; 
And vain desire with lordly recompense. 


Against such wrongs and their accursed brood 
Which maim and slay was warfare to be waged 
Till peace abide in honor’s dwelling-place 
Untenanted by feud, and barren lands 
Aflower appear, where blood protesting 

Of heroic dead had mocked endeavor 

Of shamed dust to apparel its dull self 

With beauty’s garb of herbage and the rose; 
Till knowledge have no borders for her realm, 
Well-springs of reason be the source of faith, 
Life the fruition of ennobling zeal, 

Man worship a true God and laud the State 
And be forever to his neighbor kin. 


At last the Voice in reassuring note 

Will covenant with all those dauntless ones, 

If on the march they be dispirited, 

For hope renewed and vehement delight 
Through languid days, and for prophetic dreams 
By night of Triumph’s strains in temples blest 
With benediction of benignant stars 

And oriented to the coming Dawn. 


JosEPH S. AUERBACH. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 





In a forgotten book by a forgotten British bard, in the 
Gillot and Goosequill of Henry S. Leigh, we may read the 
appealing plaint of a playwright who felt that his invention 
was failing and who could no longer find the succession of 
poignant episodes that the drama demands: 


Ten years I’ve workt my busy brain 
In drama for the million; 

I don’t aspire to Drury Lane, 
Nor stoop to the Pavilion. 

I’ve sought materials low and high 
To edify the nation; 

At last the fount is running dry— 
I want a situation. 


I’ve known the day when wicked earls 
Who made improper offers 
To strictly proper village girls, 
Could fill a house’s coffers. 
The lowly peasant could create 
A wonderful sensation. 
Such people now are out of date— 
I want a situation. 


The writer of these despondent stanzas had had a hand 
in a play or two but he was by profession a lyrist and not 
a dramatist; and it may be doubted whether any of the 
born dramatists would ever have sent forth this cry of dis- 
tress, since fecundity is a necessary element in their endow- 
ment. The major dramatic poets have always been affluent 
in their productivity; Sophocles and Shakespeare and 
Moliére appear to have averaged two plays in every year of 
their ripe maturity. It is true, of course, that they had no 
scruple in taking their material wherever they might find it, 
not only despoiling their predecessors of single situations, 
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but on occasion helping themselves to a complete plot, in- 
geniously invented, adroitly constructed; and needing only 
to be transformed and transfigured by their interpreting 
imagination. 

We like to think that in these modern days our drama- 
tists are more conscientious in the acquisition of their raw 
material and that they can withstand the temptation to 
appropriate an entire plot or even a ready-made situation. 
When Sardou was scientifically interrogated by a physiolog- 
ical psychologist as to his methods of composition, he evi- 
dently took pleasure in declaring that he had in his note- 
books dozens of skeleton stories, needing only to be articu- 
lated a little more artfully and then to be clothed with words. 
Probably no one of the playwrights of the second half of the 
nineteenth century was more fertile in invention than Sardou; 
and not a few effective situations originally devised by him 
have been utilized by playmakers in other countries,—one 
from La Haine, for instance, in The Conquerors, and one 
from La Tosca in The Darling of the Gods. Notwith- 
standing this notorious originality, Sardou was frequently 
accused of levying on the inventions of others, without recom- 
pense or even acknowledgment; and more than once the 
accusers caught him “with the goods on him”—if this 
expressive phrase is permissible. Les Pommes du V oisin, 
for example, was traced to a story of Charles de Bernard’s, 
Fernande to a tale of Diderot’s, and Fedora to a novel of 
Adolphe Bélot’s. As it happened, Bélot had dramatized his 
novel, and when he saw that Sardou had borrowed and bet- 
tered his plot, he made no outcry; he contented himself with 
arranging for a revival of his play so that the similarity of 
its story to Sardou’s might be made immediately manifest. 

When Mario Uchard asserted that the dominant situa- 
tion in his La Fiammina had been lifted by Sardou for serv- 
ice in Georgette, Sardou retorted by citing three or four 
earlier pieces and stories in which an identical situation could 
be found. Those who seek equity must come into court with 
clean hands; and Uchard lost his case. Nevertheless the im- 
pression left upon at least one reader of the testimony was 
that Uchard had no knowledge of the forgotten fictions which 
Sardou disinterred, that he believed himself to be the inventor 
of the situation in dispute, and that Sardou probably did 
derive it from Uchard, although possibly he may have 
invented it independently. 
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The fact is indisputable that the number of situations fit 
for service on the stage is not infinite but rigorously re- 
stricted. Gozzi declared that there were only thirty-six, and 
when Goethe and Schiller sought to ascertain these, they 
could not fill out the list. M. Georges Polti accepted Gozzi’s 
figure and after indefatigable investigation of several thou- 
sand plays, ancient and modern, he catalogued the three 
dozen with all their available corollaries. Of course, scientific 
certainty is not attainable in such a counting up; there may 
be fifty-seven varieties or even ninety and nine. ‘The play- 
wrights of this generation have to grind the grist already 
ground by their predecessors a generation earlier; they may 
borrow boldly, that is to say, they may be aware that what 
they are doing has been done before, or they may be inno- 
cently original, fondly believing themselves to be the invent- 
ors of a novel predicament, unaware that it was second-hand 
a score of centuries before they were born. 

There is the Romeo and Juliet situation, for instance— 
the course of true love made to run rough by the bitter hos- 
tility of the parents. We can find that in Huckleberry Finn 

-in the nineteenth century, and we can also find it in the 
Antigone, more than two thousand years earlier; and we 
may rest assured that Mark Twain did not go to Sophocles 
for it, or even to Shakespeare. It is probably to be found in 
the fiction of every language, dead and alive; and those who 
employ it now do so without giving a thought to any of its 
many earlier users. The theme is common property, to be 
utilized at will by anybody anywhere and anywhen. 

During the run of The Chorus Lady in New York I 
happened to call the attention of Bronson Howard to the 
identity of its culminating situation with that in Lady 
Windermere’s Fan. A young woman foolishly adventures 
herself in the apartment of a man, whereupon an older 
woman goes there to rescue her; then when the younger 
woman is summoned to come out of the inner room in which 
she has taken refuge, it is the older woman who appears, thus 
placing herself in a compromising position in the eyes of the 
man whom she is expecting to marry. “Don’t forget that I 
had had it in One of Our Girls,’ Howard remarked, with- 
out in any way suggesting that Oscar Wilde had despoiled 
him, or that Mr. James Forbes had lifted the situation from 
either of his predecessors. Then I recalled that I had seen 
it in an unacted play, Faith, by H. C. Bunner, the story of 
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which he had taken as the basis of a novel entitled 4 Woman 
of Honor. Knowing Bunner and Howard intimately, I felt 
certain that they had no doubt as to their right to utilize this 
situation, and that if either of them had been conscious of any 
indebtedness to any specific predecessor they would have 
declared it frankly. 

Bronson Howard, on the playbill of The Henrietta, 
acknowledged the borrowing of a situation from Vanity 
Fair; he was moved to this confession because in this case 
he happened to know where he had found the situation. He 
knew that it was borrowed, and not his own invention. A 
confession equally complete and of a somewhat larger import 
is to be found in the author’s note prefixed to Maeterlinck’s 
play, Marie Magdeleine: 


I have borrowed from M. Paul Heyse’s drama, Maria von Magdala, 
the idea of two situations in my play; namely, at the end of the first 
act, the intervention of Christ, who stops the crowd raging against 
Mary Magdalene, with these words, spoken behind the scenes: ‘He 
that is without sin among you let him cast the first stone’; and in the 
third the dilemma in which the great sinner finds herself of saving or 
destroying the Son of God, according as she consents or refuses to 
give herself toa Roman. Before setting to work I asked the venerable 
German poet, whom I hold in the highest esteem, for his permission 
to develop those two situations, which, so to speak, were merely 
sketched in his play, with its incomparably richer plot than mine; and 
offered to recognize his rights in whatever manner he thought proper. 
My respectful request was answered with a refusal, none too courte- 
ous, I regret to say, and almost threatening. From that moment, I was 
bound to consider that the words from the Gospel, quoted above, are 
common property; and that the dilemma of which I speak is one of 
those which occur pretty frequently in dramatic literature. It seemed 
to me the more lawful to make use of it inasmuch as I had happened 
to imagine it in the fourth act of Joyzelle in the same year in which 
Maria von Magdala was published and before I was able to become 
acquainted with that play. 


Then the Belgian poet declared that except in so far as 
these two situations were concerned, his play had absolutely 
nothing in common with the German drama. “Having said 
this,” Maeterlinck concluded, “I am happy to express to the 
aged master my gratitude for an intellectual benefit, which 
is not the less great for being involuntary.” 

This note calls for two comments. The first is that 
although the words from the Gospel are common property, 
still it was Heyse who first applied them to Mary Magda- 
lene; and the second is that although the dilemma that Mae- 
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terlinck wanted to borrow from Maria von Magdala was one 
that he had already imagined in Joyzelle, and one that 
could be found not infrequently in earlier plays, notably in 
La Tosca of Sardou, in the Dame aux Cameélias of the 
younger Dumas and in the Marion Delorme of Victor - 
Hugo, still it was Heyse who first had the happy thought 
of putting this dilemma up to Mary Magdalene. When the 
Belgian poet persisted in making his profit out of these two 
inventions of the German story-teller, he may have seemed 
to some rather high-handed in his forcible rectification of his 
frontier by the annexation of territory already profitably 
occupied by his neighbor. To this, it is only fair to answer 
that the application of the Gospel words and the propound- 
ing of this special dilemma to Mary Magdalene were so nat- 
ural as to be almost necessary, if her story was to be shaped 
for the stage and sustained by a satisfactory struggle. ‘They 
are so natural and so necessary that M. Maeterlinck might 
almost have been expected to invent them for himself if he 
had not found them already invented by Heyse. 

‘Bronson Howard would have held that M. Maeterlinck 
was absolutely within his right in taking over from Herr 
Heyse what was necessary for the improvement of his own 
play, if only he declared the indebtedness honestly and if he 
offered to pay for it. And no playwright was ever more scru- 
pulous in acknowledging his own indebtedness than Howard. 
The situation which he took from Vanity Fair, for use in The 
Henrietta, he might have invented easily enough or he 
might have found it in half a dozen other places besides 
Thackeray’s novel; but, as he was aware that it had been sug- 
gested to him by Thackeray’s novel, he simply had to say 
so—just as, many years earlier, on the playbill of his Moor- 
croft, he had credited the suggestion of its plot to a story by 
John Hay, although this source was so remote that Hay was 
able to say to me that he never would have suspected it except . 
for the note on the programme. 

When I assert that Howard might easily enough have 
invented for himself the situation he borrowed from Thack- 
eray, I am supported by my own experience. I invented that 
situation, quite forgetful of the fact that I must once have 
been familiar with it in Vanity Fair; and I made it the cen- 
ter of a one-act comedy, This Picture and That, written 
almost simultaneously with T'he Henrietta. Only after the 
performance of my little piece and only when I saw How- 
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ard’s play with its note of acknowledgment to ‘Thackeray, 
did I feel calied upon to doubt my own originality. A few 
years thereafter I had the pleasure and the profit of collabo- 
rating with Howard in the composition of Peter Stuyvesant, 
Governor of New Amsterdam, and when we were still en- 
gaged in the arduous and delightful task of putting together 
our plot, of setting our characters upright upon their feet, 
and of seeking situations in which they might reveal them- 
selves effectively, I chanced to suggest that we might per- 
haps utilize a situation in a certain French drama. I have 
forgotten the situation and_the title of the play in which it 
appeared. I made the suggestion doubtfully, as its accep- 
tance might lay us open to the accusation of plagiarism. 

Howard promptly waved aside my scruples by a decla- 
ration of principle: “When I am at work on a play,” he 
explained, “my duty as an artist is to make that play just 
as good as I can, to construct it as perfectly as possible, no 
matter where I get my materials. If this situation you sug- 
gest is one which will help our play, we must take it without 
hesitation. Our scenario is certain to be greatly modified 
before we are satisfied with it and ready to begin on the 
actual writing; and very likely we shall find that this bor- 
rowed situation, which to-day seems to us helpful, will not 
survive to the final revision; it may have led us to something 
finer and then itself disappeared. But if, when the play is 
done at last, we are face to face with the fact that one of our 
situations came to us from somebody else—then our duty 
as honest men begins. We must give due credit on the play- 
bill when the piece is performed and in the book when it is 
published. Furthermore, if the somebody from whom we 
have borrowed is alive, if he has rights, either legal or moral, 
we must secure his permission, paying whatever may be 
necessary.” 

Bronson Howard was as candid as he was clear-eyed; 
and the principle he declared is one by which every drama- 
tist would do well to govern himself. If a playwright should 
be exceedingly scrupulous and seek to avoid the use of any 
situation invented and utilized by any one of his predecessors 
in the long history of playmaking, he would soon find him- 
self at a standstill and in a blind alley; he would discover 
speedily that unused situations are very scarce. The play- 
wright must perforce resign himself to the employment of 
those which have already seen service. Where there is spe- 
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cific obligation he should acknowledge it frankly—unless, 
indeed, the borrowed situation is so well known that acknow!l- 
edgment may seem a work of supererogation. It is instantiy 
obvious that the Rantzau of Erckmann-Chatrian is an 
Alsatian Romeo and Juliet, and that the André Cornélis of 
M. Paul Bourget is a Parisian Hamlet; these resemblances 
were so very evident that they could not be denied and there- 
fore need not be declared. 

With characteristic wisdom and with a liberality as char- 
acteristic, Goethe held that what was really important was 
not where a situation came from but what use was made of 
it. He noted that Scott had helped himself to a situation 
from Egmont, and “because he did it well, he deserves 
praise.” We may be sure that Goethe would have only com- 
mendation for the skill with which the Jacobean playwrights 
despoiled the Spanish stage, because these gifted English- 
men always bettered what they borrowed. In his illuminat- 
ing little book on the Spanish Drama, George Henry Lewes 
called attention to the imaginative energy with which 
Fletcher, in the Custom of the Country, transformed an 
ingeniously contrived situation in Calderon’s Mejor esta que 
E'staba into one of the most superbly dramatic scenes in all 
drama. 

In the Spanish piece, Don Carlos rushes in and begs 
Flora to conceal him and save his life. She has no sooner 
hidden him than his pursuers enter—to tell her that they 
have followed into the house a cavalier who has just killed 
her cousin. She keeps her promise to protect the hidden 
fugitive; and she tells those who are seeking him that he 
sprang from the window into the garden and so escaped. 
This is an effective scene; but it is infinitely inferior to that 
made out of it by Fletcher (possibly aided by Massinger). 
Donna Guiomar is alone in her bed-chamber; she is anxious 
about her absent son and she kneels in prayer. Rutilio 
rushes in. He is a stranger, 


—a most unfortunate stranger, 
That, called unto it by my enemy’s pride, 
Have left him dead in the streets. Justice pursues me, 
And for that life I took unwillingly, 
And in a fair defense, I must lose mine, 
Unless you, in your charity, protect me, 
Your house is now my sanctuary! 
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Donna Guiomar agrees to shelter him and bids him hide 
himself in the hangings of her bed, saying: 


Be of comfort; 
Once more I give my promise for your safety. 
All men are subject to such accidents, 
Especially the valiant ;—and who knows not, 
But that the charity I afford this stranger, 
My only son elsewhere may stand in need of. 


Then enter officers and servants with a bier whereon a 
body lies lifeless; and a servant declares that 


Your only son, 
My lord Duarte’s slain! 


And an officer explains that 
his murderer, 


Pursued by us, was by a boy discovered 
Entering your house. 


The noble mother, stricken to the heart, is true to her 
promise. She tells the officers to go forth and search for the 
murderer. ‘Then at last, when she is left alone with the 
corpse of her son, she orders the concealed slayer to make his 


escape: 
Come fearless forth! But let thy face be cover’d, 
That I hereafter be not fore’d to know thee! 


This is an incomparable example of the deep difference 
between the theatrically effective and the truly dramatic— 
between adroit story-telling on the stage for the sake of the 
story itself, and story-telling for the sake of the characters 
immeshed in the situation. The incident invented by Cal- 
deron is ingenious and it provides a shock of surprise and a 
thrill of suspense; but how much richer and nobler is the sit- 
uation as Fletcher improved it, and how superbly did he 
phrase the motive and the emotion of the stricken mother! 
The Jacobean poet achieved surprise and suspense and also 
a larger significance, because he had imagination to project 
the scene as a whole, to prepare it, to express its ultimate 
value, and to end it to the keen satisfaction of the spectators. 

The younger Dumas, a playmaker of surprising skill, was 
once persuaded to rewrite a play by Emile de Girardin, the 
Supplice @une Femme. The original author protested that 
he could not recognize his piece in the new version. Dumas 
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explained that the original play had been cast aside because 
it was a poor piece of work, quite impossible on the stage. 
But it had a central situation which Dumas declared to be 
very interesting and very dramatic; and therefore Dumas 
had written a new play to present this novel and powerful 
situation so as to make it effective in the theatre, which was 
precisely what Girardin had been incapable of doing, 
although he had invented the situation. 

“But a situation is not an idea,” Dumas explained in the 
article in which he justified his rejection of Girardin’s plot 
and construction. “An idea has a beginning, a middle and 
an end—an exposition, a development and a conclusion. 
Anybody may happen on a dramatic situation; but it must 
be prepared for, it must be made possible and acceptable; 
and above all, the knot must be untied logically.” ‘Then 
Dumas illustrated these assertions by suggesting the kind of 
dramatic situation which anybody might happen on. A 
young man falls in love with a girl; he asks her hand; and 
they are married. ‘Then, and only then, at the very moment 
when he is about to bear her away to their future home, he 
learns categorically that he has married his own sister. 
“There’s a situation! and very interesting indeed. But how 
are you going to get out of it? I give you a thousand guesses 
—and then I give you the situation itself, if you want it. He 
who can start with this and make a good play out of it will 
be the real author of that play, and I shall claim no share 
in it.” 

The situation around which Girardin had written the 
Supplice d’une Femme was difficult and it was dangerous; 
but it was not impossible. Dumas was able to find a way out 
and to bestow upon the story an attractive exposition, a 
highly emotional development and a conclusion at once logi- 
cal and acceptable to a profitable succession of audiences. 
And this is just what one of the established American drama- 
tists was able to do recently for a novice who had happened 
on a strong and striking situation. The piece in which the 
prentice playwright had put his situation was promptly re- 
jected by all the managers, until at last in despair he went 
to the older dramatist for advice. He had placed his powerful 
situation in the first act, so that it was inadequately prepared 
for and led up to, while its superior force and weight pre- 
vented his giving to the later acts the increasing force which 
later acts ought to possess. The remedy suggested by the 
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more experienced dramatist was simple; it was to begin and 
to end the story earlier—to cancel the original second and 
third acts and to compose a new first and second act to lead 
up to the strong and striking situation which could then be 
amply developed in the new third and last act to be made 
out of the material in the original first act. 

In Rupert of Hentzau, the sequel to the Prisoner of 
Zenda, there is a superb situation which needed to be solved 
and which cried aloud for poetic treatment. Rudolph Ras- 
sendyll looks almost exactly like the King of Ruritania. In 
the Prisoner of Zenda circumstances force him to take the 
King’s place and to be crowned in his stead; so it is that he 
meets the King’s cousin, the Princess Flavia, and falls in love 
with her and she with him. In Rupert of Hentzau we find 
that the Princess, for reasons of state, has married her cousin; 
and then circumstances again force Rassendyll to personate 
the King, who is suddenly murdered andhisbody burnt. What 
is Rassendyll to do? Shall he accept the throne and take 
with it the Queen who loves him and whom he loves? The 
Queen begs him to do this for her sake. If he decides to 
profit by this series of accidents then he must for the rest of 
his life live a lie, knowing that he is holding that to which 
he has no right, legal or moral. 

Here is the stuff out of which serious drama is made; 
here is one of the great passionate crises of existence, when, 
in Stevenson’s phrase, “ duty and inclination come nobly to 
the grapple.” Here is an ethical dilemma demanding a 
large and lofty poetic treatment—like that which Fletcher 
bestowed on the situation he borrowed from Calderon. Un- 
fortunately the author of the story was unable to rise to this 
exalted altitude; and he got out of the difficulty by a tame 
device, which simply dodged the difficulty. Before the hero 
can declare his decision he is assassinated. ‘The author had 
happened on a fine situation; he was adroit in his exposition 
of it and in his development; but he failed to find a fit con- 
clusion. 

Perhaps, in the course of time, when the hour strikes for 
a rebirth of the poetic drama, a dramatic poet of a later gen- 
eration—a poet who is truly a playwright and a play- 
wright who is really a poet—will be tempted to take 
over this situation invented by the ingenious novelist; 
and he may be able to discover a satisfactory conclusion and 
to treat it with the interpreting imagination it demands. 


BRANDER MatTTHEWs. 











HAZLITT’S PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


BY EDITH FRANKLIN WYATT 


“WHOEVER becomes wise, becomes wise by sympathy; 
whoever is powerful, becomes so by making others sympathize 
with him.” 

So wrote William Hazlitt nearly a century ago. None 
but a believer in the faith of democracy could have written 
these beautiful words, which are indeed almost an expression 
of its creed; and Hazlitt was an early and strong supporter 
of that faith. The taste for a life unpretentious; the grace 
of a swift and penetrating despite of impositions, of smug- 
ness, of bluffs; the brilliant power of appreciating the world 
as a wild miscellany—these are peerless traits for a sup- 
porter of democracy: and Hazlitt possessed them all. 

Yet it is not chiefly for these strong temperamental abili- 
ties that one finds Hazlitt’s essays and the tale of his life of an 
especial interest as one re-reads them now. 

How is democracy to be realized? How is it to be main- 
tained? Not only in its abstract governmental principles, 
but in its concrete expression in the world of ideas and of 
human life. How are human beings to be made happy, and 
how is one to be made happy oneself in the chaos of disorder, 
the wild miscellany of stupid injustices that the world pre- 
sents only less under a rule of the people by the people and 
for the people, than under a rule of kings by kings and for 
kings? These are the questions we are asking ourselves to- 
day. Whitman, as our most authentic poet of democracy, 
purports at times, as we know, to be a great answerer of such 
questions. But he cannot answer them. He can only con- 
sole us magnificently and hush them to sleep by his splendid 
singing and the profound tones of his unbelievable assurances 
of “ good in all.” 
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No one, indeed, of all the prophets of progress by popular 
rule can answer these questions satisfactorily. But yet the 
world has assembled some curious and fascinating testimony 
on them; and in Hazlitt’s spiritual presence as a philosopher 
and his struggles as a human being, one finds an especially 
eloquent record of the difficulties, the failures and successes 
of a supporter of democracy. 

A born critic, living from 1778 to 1830, Hazlitt encoun- 
tered in his support of democracy two main difficulties in these 
very circumstances—the period of his existence and the char- 
acter of his genius. After the American and the French 
Revolutions he saw the rising vogue of liberal opinion in 
England subside to the dead level desired by the supporters 
of the status quo. Napoleon was a figure somewhat fan- 
tastically but none the less deeply identified for Hazlitt with 
the cause of freedom. He saw Napoleon become a mere 
detestation, a bogey. In the gust of the reaction that swept 
over England with this change, he saw the mystical fires of 
Coleridge’s imaginative passion for mankind blown out like 
a candle’s flame. He saw Wordsworth’s deep, grave dream 
of the beauty of the common growth of mother earth, her 
tears, her mirth, her humblest mirth and tears, broken in the 
air like an iridescent bubble, at the vulgar breath of that wind 
of prudent worldly doctrine, and forgotten for the world’s 
paltriest rewards: and Wordsworth was by no means the 
only Lost Leader of that day. Hazlitt saw Godwin leave 
his cause without ever receiving just a handful of silver, still 
less a ribbon to stick in his coat. 

To pass over lesser instances, these men were to Hazlitt’s 
perception, and have remained in fame, the genius, the poetry, 
the leading radical thought of the England of his time. By 
their prostrations we may judge the force of the backward 
current, of the tremendous Tory undertow, which yet never 
dragged down Hazlitt’s mind, nor even the least, light, float- 
ing touch of his fancy. 

Radical thought was not for Hazlitt a moral programme, 
it was an instinctive preoccupation. “If I can live to think 
and think to live I am satisfied.” He enjoyed supremely 
analysis, discrimination, keen-edged appreciations, swift pre- 
cisions: and with this sparkling faculty, he suffered all his 
life from belonging to our English-speaking race. It is the 
literary custom of our own countrymen and the English to 
rate emotional far above mental perceptions. Hazlitt was 
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the mental peer of Coleridge and Wordsworth, their superior, 
indeed, in sheer strength of mind, if not in the gift of ex- 
pression. But he has remained far their inferior in fame, 
even though he possessed in a high degree the gift of expres- 
sion, a power most unjustly underrated in him from our 
depreciation of his medium. 

Hazlitt had a knowledge of abundant subjects for criti- 
cism. Fortune and temperament had combined to give him a 
motley view of creation. Born two years after the American 
Declaration of Independence, the son of a Unitarian clergy- 
man of Irish descent and English residence, he had lived suc- 
cessively before he was nine years of age in Maidstone, Kent, 
England; in Bandon, County Cork, Ireland; in Philadelphia; 
in Boston (where his father founded our first Unitarian 
church), and in England again, at Shrewsbury. He read 
for the ministry. At thirteen he wrote an eloquent plea, pub- 
lished in the Shrewsbury Chronicle, in defense of the perse- 
cuted Dr. Priestly. 

He abandoned reading for the ministry and lost himself 
in meditation on a philosophical composition entitled T'he 
Natural Disinterestedness of the Human Mind. At nine- 
teen he abandoned his composition for the fascination of a 
chance acquaintance with Coleridge, who came to Shrewsbury 
to fill a neighboring pulpit; and for two or three years, in 
which, he has told us, he “ did nothing but think,” he walked 
with Coleridge; he visited Wordsworth in his company; he 
listened to the conversation of the creator of Kubla Khan, “a 
round-faced man in a. short black coat like a shooting jacket, 
which hardly seemed to be made for him,” whose voice 
“ sounded high on 


Providence, foreknowledge, Will and Fate— 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute” ; 


as they passed “ through echoing grove, by fairy stream or 
waterfall.” 

He abandoned the Lake Poets. He devoted himself to 
learning the art of painting, becoming expert enough to 
receive several commissions as a copyist; and he visited the 
Louvre, and copied for various patrons the glories of Ru- 
bens, Titian and Rembrandt, returning to the life of an itiner- 
ant portrait-painter in England and to several odd jobs of 
writing for London publishers, who issued also our old ac- 
quaintance, The Natural Disinterestedness. 
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Hazlitt had married at thirty a friend of Mary and 
Charles Lamb’s, a young woman of rather modern type, 
though doubtless always in existence, a species of Superman 
or a species of Beaver, perhaps, with a small property in the 
country. It was not till he was thirty-four—an age at 
which Burns’s production as an author was finished—that he 
was stirred by the need of a larger income for his child to start 
out on his literary career in London. 

All was now grist that had come to Hazlitt’s mill. Asa 
miscellaneous writer on successive London dailies and various 
periodicals, he was a literary critic, a critic of painting, a the- 
atrical critic, a political critic and acute reporter of the House 
of Commons’ debates, a striking author of travels and essays 
on philosophy and general subjects. This was his career, “liv- 
ing to think and thinking to live ” for the next eighteen years, 
till his death at fifty-two. He never read a book through 
after he was thirty. One might almost say he never wrote 
a book. He wrote an able, amazing, truthful, expressive 
miscellany, out of which, ‘at intervals, he scooped up the cap- 
ital volumes we know: The Spirit of the Age, The Plain 
Speaker and all the other collections—volumes whose peren- 
nial appearance was the occasion of the perennial attacks of 
the hosts of conservatives of Blackwood’s and the Quarterly. 

Hazlitt’s Essay on The Natural Disinterestedness of the 
Human Mind had appeared on the field of a battle of books, 
then read with the senseless havoc wrought by Gifford, the 
carnage created by the most personal, the most partisan, the 
most jealous and malicious literary onslaughts known in the 
history of letters in our language: 


We are far from intending to write a single word in answer to this 
loathsome trash (Hazlitt’s Character of Pitt), Gifford exclaims. But 
if the creature (Hazlitt) in his endeavor to crawl into the light must 
take his way over the tombs of illustrious men, disfiguring the records 
of their greatness with the slime and filth which marks his track, it is 
right to point out to him that he may be flung back to the situation in 
which Nature designed he should grovel. 





What had Hazlitt done to deserve this? He had a man- 
ner of writing which no less useful a soldier in the liberation 
war of humanity than Heine regarded as not only brilliant 
but profound; and as Hazlitt ironically remarked of his own 
career, the Tories know their enemies and the people do not 
know their friends. 
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Hazlitt and his editors had to face other difficulties than 
the Tories. ‘They had to face all those problems connected 
with the mutually repellent ideas of freedom in the expression 
of thought, and what is called “effective organization,” that 
puzzle us to the top of our bent today. Free thought, dis- 
criminating testimonies to truth, cannot be invariably de- 
pended on any more than the diagnosis of an honorable doc- 
tor, to give a consistently. flattermg account of radical per- 
sons. 

Hazlitt would tell the truth from his own point of view, 
regardless of its effect on either the opposition or on his own 
camp. He was disconcerting. He was terrible. No Liberals 
knew when the Plain Speaker might not imprint his image 
upon the public mind in as undignified a manner, and as irrev- 
ocably, as he described the important and weighty old Jeremy 
Bentham trotting about in his London garden—“ in eager 
conversation with some opposition member, some expatriated 
patriot, or transatlantic adventurer, urging the extinction of 
close boroughs, or planning a code of laws for some ‘ lone 
island in the watery waste,’ his walk almost amounting to a 
run, his tongue keeping pace with it in shrill, clattering ac- 
cents, negligent of his person, his dress and his manners, in- 
tent only on his grand theme of Utility.” If Anti-Bentham- 
ites had long since hated Hazlitt, could you expect Bentham- 
ites to rely upon him fearlessly? 

. We find Leigh Hunt, the most generous of the Plain 
Speaker’s editors, exclaiming after Hazlitt had published, in 
his absence, a shrewd commentary on Prometheus Unbound: 

I think, Mr. Hazlitt, you might have found a better time and place, 
too, for assaulting me and my friends in this bitter manner. 
The sight of acquaintances and brother-reformers cutting and carbo- 
nadoing one another in public is, I conceive, no advancement to the 


cause of liberal opinion. In God’s name, why could you not tell Mr. 
Shelley in a pleasant manner of what you dislike in him? 


And on another occasion he bursts into an irrational 
merely human complaint against the non-partisan critic: 

You have imagination enough to sympathize with all the world in 
the lump! But out of the pale of your own experience in illness and 
other matters of consciousness, you seem to me incapable of making 
the same allowance for others which you demand for yourself! 

The failure of Hazlitt’s contemporaries to rate justly his 
peculiar force and brilliancy, combined with his enemies’ vio- 
lent attacks upon him, rasped him to a state of irritable sen- 
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sitiveness, a degree of self-reference and self-pity that made 
him an exceedingly difficult companion. After an abusive 
article against him had appeared in Blackwood’s, if a servant 
were slow in opening a door for him, the unhappy author of 
The Natural Disinterestedness supposed the man had read 
the attack and his consequent despite had occasioned the 
delay. 
He accused his wife, most unfairly, as their son has said, 
of a lack of sympathy with him. Their marriage had been 
filled with illness, disappointment and grief. They had lost 
four of their five children. In 1819, after eleven years 
together, they had determined to live apart: and in the fol- 
lowing summer Hazlitt was distracted, and his literary work 
temporarily confounded, by the occurrences he has commem- 
orated in Liber Amoris. 

The young daughter of a tailor, the landlord of Haz- 
litt’s lodgings, became fascinated by their lodger’s conversa- 
tion. He became infatuated with this girl, Sarah Walker, 
and by his belief that she loved him. This belief was almost 
purely self-derived. But in the hope, indeed the expecta- 
tion, of marrying her, an expectation in which he persisted in 
spite of her obvious and growing indifference, he induced his 
wife to obtain a divorce from him in Scotland. When he 
returned from these legal proceedings and found that 
Sarah Walker had confirmed her indifference by forming an 
attachment for a youth of the same age, living across the 
street, his grief and fury knew no bounds. He literally went 
to pieces. He told the whole story of his self-derived 
romance, his imaginary wrongs at the hands of Sarah Wal- 
ker, to every one—to his friends, to the waiters at the coffee- 
houses, to strangers—told it sometimes five times a day. 

Having transcribed and edited a number of literary ver- 
sions of his dialogues with her, and added to them several let- 
ters which he had written to Patmore and Knowles about the 
affair, he entitled this account Liber Amoris, and published it 
as a book. ‘Though in some respects a disingenuous record, 
omitting quite rightly the most discreditable passages of his 
conduct about Miss Walker—his slanderous suspicions of 
her, and vilifying, intolerable accusations—it is yet a suffi- 
ciently discreditable tale. He is himself the painter of the 
most repulsive picture we have of him. His extraordinary 
meanness of feeling about a woman far younger than himself 
and destitute of all his advantages of knowledge and educa- 
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tion, his virulent frenzy against her for her failure to return 
his passion, are of some material very different from love— 
an emotion whose splendor and richness may be said not once 
to breathe in the pages of Liber Amoris, filled as these are 
with passion and jealousy, with madness and hunger. 

Yet in reading these pages we have to subtract something 
from the misery they purport to represent. ‘They were writ- 
ten in the period of what Whitman called “the literature of 
woe,” when repining was the fashion: and we have to remem- 
ber their author’s high degree of volatility. “A million of 
hours will not bring back peace to my breast,” he says to Pat- 
more. But in considerably less than even ten thousand hours 
after his eternal disappointment had come upon him, he is at- 
tending a prize-fight, in the greatest flow of high spirits; and 
the delightful drive thither in the Brentford stage has brought 
back to his breast if not peace at least a strong and even 
enjoyment of existence: 


The day was fine, the sky was blue, the mists retiring from the 
marshy ground, the path was tolerably dry, the sitting up all night had 
not done us much harm—at least the cause was good; we talked of 
this and that with amiable difference, roving and sipping of many sub- 
jects, but still invariably we returned to the fight. At length, a mile 
to the left of Hungerford, on a gentle eminence, we saw the ring, sur- 
rounded by covered carts, gigs and carriages of which hundreds had 
passed us on the road. Joe gave a youthful shout, and we hastened 
down a narrow lane to the scene of action. 


But the perfection of The Fight should not be marred by 
excerpts. As Mr. Birrell says, “ it is full of poetry, life and 
motion. It is Hogarth, Shakespeare and Nature.” But it 
is not only a masterpiece, it is one of those characteristic 
masterpieces of Hazlitt’s, like The Spirit of Obligations, 
which could have been written only by a person of tremendous 
capacity for understanding and liking existence. 

It is with no surprise that one learns that two years after 
Hazlitt had written of his lost love, “ The universe without 
her is one wide, hollow abyss, in which my harassed thoughts 
can find no resting place,” he married for the second time. 
Little is known of his second wife, Isabella, except that she 
was the widow of a Colonel Bridgewater, of the Island of 
Grenada, who had left her a fortune of three hundred pounds 
a year, that she was considerably younger than Hazlitt, and 
that they formed each other’s acquaintance on a stage-coach 
journey. After they had been married a few months, and 
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at the close of a tour of theirs on the Continent, Hazlitt re- 
turned to England; and his second wife parted from him, as 
he supposed, temporarily, to visit a sister of hers in Switzer- 
land. But she intended, as it proved, a final separation, 
whose cause remains unknown. 

Mr. Birrell thinks she may have refused to return because 
she had learned that as Hazlitt had obtained only a Scotch 
divorce from his first wife, his second marriage was bigamous. 
William Carew Hazlitt, Hazlitt’s grandson, says that his 
father, then a very direct and manly child of about thirteen, 
had visited Hazlitt and the second Mrs. Hazlitt during their 
foreign journey: and that it is probable that the boy’s out- 
spoken description of the wrongs inflicted by his father upon 
his mother, and his own resentment of them on her behalf, 
so stirred the young Isabella (the second Mrs. Hazlitt) that 
she had quietly determined not to return to England with her 
husband. ‘This is a surmise so generous and creditable to the 
honorable character of women that one does not relinquish it 
readily, whether true or untrue. It has the free movement 
of a Meredithian situation, and a fine air of nature. After 
all, the staunch little William Hazlitt would have come 
rightly by a passion for free criticism and plain speech. 

It was in his human relations as a man to his individual 
fellow-creatures that the elder Hazlitt failed. He was a 
feeble friend, an unsatisfactory son, an unsatisfactory 
father, a poor husband, and an unworthy lover. As his dis- 
tracted editor observed, Hazlitt’s imagination was for man- 
kind in the lump. 'The emotional and confidential character 
of his written style, on the other hand, led his admirers to 
expect from him a more flattering and differentiated sym- 
pathy than he was capable of expressing. 

His mind had a distinguished firmness of texture quite 
different from the material of his heart. His regard for 
Napoleon could withstand all the changes of the world’s in- 
consistency. While other men were meditating recantations 
of their faith of opposition to the Divine Right of Kings, 
Hazlitt was brooding and sickened over the downfall of that 
opposition as lesser creatures might be over the loss of a per- 
sonal fortune. Talfourd says that the St. Helena imprison- 
ment, which meant to Hazlitt the disparagement of democ- 
racy, left his friend a broken man. This depreciation of a 
great and just principle was something he could not forget 


for a prize-fight. 
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The integrity and solidity of his mental conceptions are 
astounding. At fourteen he had started an essay on no less 
a subject than A Project for a New Theory of Civil and 
Criminal Legislation. For some thirty years, it seems, he 
chanced to be distracted by other matters; and at forty-four 
we find him returning like a stone-cutter to a statue left half 
completed in its marble matrix, and chiselling it out with 
the utmost readiness, all unimpaired by the mere passage of 
aerial time. Out of such solid mental stuff he could create 
certain gods of the soul, which he carried intact through all 
his comings and goings—beautiful, glimmering presences, 
which he set up in the corners of various and often very 
squalid temporary lodgings of his spirit. But his heart was 
of poorer and cheaper stuff; and had in its depths no such 
magnificent quarry of candid-glowing marble for the crea- 
tion of keen-cut and enduring images. Its gods were senti- 
mental, plaster things, certain to be broken in moving—yes, 
all of them, even the companionship with Coleridge—and 
Hazlitt was always moving. 

But when you come upon those other immortal gods of 
Hazlitt’s mind, looking out at you from his pages, you are 
thrilled with their splendor, you rejoice in their grace, you 
thirk long of their truth. “Z knew all along there was but 
one alternative—the cause of kings or of mankind. There is 
but one question in the hearts of monarchs—whether man- 
kind are their property or not. There was but this one ques- 
tion in mine.” These are his successes—his power of pro- 
found meditation, his brave trenchant sense of the way of 
justice through the world. He was a good hater of all poor 
pride. None knew better than he how it can trivialize truth 
in the mouths of some of her strongest spokesmen. “Even 
among philosophers,” he says, “we may have noticed those 
who are not contented to inform the understandings of their 
readers unless they can shock their prejudices.” Hazlitt 
himself, it may be said, shocked prejudices almost with his 
every motion in his passage through the periodical press of his 
time. But it was because prejudices were in his way on his 
road to truth, and not because he was, like Byron, a profes- 
sional shocker. He is disgusted with the mindless vanity of 
Byron’s opinions: 

They appear to me conclusions without premises or any previous 


process of thought or inquiry. I like old opinions with new reasons, 
not new opinions without any; not mere ipse dixits. He was too arro- 
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gant to assign a reason to others or to need one for himself. It was 
quite enough that he subscribed to any assertion to make it clear to the 
world, as well as binding on his valet. 


A solitary thinker, Hazlitt gives us his mental life to a 
surprising degree, in all its murkiest shades and most deli- 
cate tones. He wrote as he thought and thought as he wrote. 
When he went into a fatuous madness, he wrote a work that 
recorded it; and could not have helped expressing himself in 
this work, more than he could avoid telling his humiliating 
tale to the waiters. He breathed and lived in words: and 
when he is sick almost to semi-consciousness, he writes: 


I see (as I awake from a short uneasy doze) a golden light shine 
through my window curtain on the opposite wall. Is it the dawn of a 
new day, or the departing light of evening? I do not know well, for 
the opiate “they have drugged my posset with” has made strange havoc 
with my brain, and I am uncertain whether time has stood still, or ad- 
vanced, or gone backward. 


‘The contemporaries of a sincere original thinker no doubt 
perceive in the varied paths of his life and his liberty certain 
colors and cloud-shadows that vanish with the yellow sun- 
light of his days on earth, and are invisible to later truth- 
seekers discerning him from afar across the twilight. 

On the other hand, distance has its own powers of reve- 
lation for us. Watchers from the plateaux of a world the 
original thinker could not know, we may trace, on looking 
back, his course as a whole, his pursuit of happiness, in a 
manner not possible to his immediate companions by reason 
of their very proximity. 

This is especially the case with William Hazlitt’s his- 
tory, at once fortunate and bitter, noble and mean, so dis- 
concerting to his observers close-at-hand that they could not 
regard its general direction. Another circumstance has cast 
a peculiar illumination on both his thought and his fortunes 
for his admirers of to-day. He was a true prophet of the 
faith of democracy: and on regarding his biography in the 
search-light of the shaft of candor which the last few years 
have revolved around the world of men’s thoughts on that 
faith, one finds in his spiritual presence as a philosopher and 
a struggles as a human being qualities hardly perceptible 

efore. 

Our difficulties are Hazlitt’s difficulties. We too live in 
a world where critical discriminations are greatly underrated 
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in comparison with emotional perceptions. We too are dis- 
traught between the need of expressing free criticism, and 
the fear that if criticism remain free it may be sunk without 
a trace left by the enemy. Our field of letters, too, is divided 
into small antagonistic cliques, less violent in manner, but 
not less limited in mind nor less patronizing in tone, than 
those of Hazlitt’s day—more settled in the customs of that 
vanished subject of his mockery, The Monthly Review, a 
publication that mentioned Gray’s Elegy as “A little poem, 
however humble its pretensions,” which was “not without ele- 
gance or merit.” 

If our difficulties are his difficulties, so our failures are 
his failures. Our democracy also can only sympathize in the 
lump, and with the general conception of the common weal, 
but not with establishing its concrete reality. It cannot be as 
much interested in the actualities of injustice close at hand. 
Its ideas of sex, too, are widely silly and cruel, largely con- 
fused, and founded on a respect for superstitions, largely 
wanting in merciful wisdoms concerning the starvations of 
the world. 

These being our own failures and difficulties, we need all 
the more to learn the elements of those successes that fill Haz- 
litt’s pages, and were characteristic of his earthly years. 
When he came to die, after long pain, and in poverty, if not 
in want, the last words on his lips were, “Well, I have had a 
happy life.” 

One knows well what he meant. For him all experience 
was an arch wherethrough gleamed the untraveled world. 
In walking with him one walks always through the infinite 
charm of existence, and is hardly less delighted with the lack 
of practicability in Utilitarians than with the splendors of 
the Louvre. Shadowed road, and far snow-mountains, the 
taste of coffee and bread-and- butter—not only the things 
Hazlitt enjoyed, the things you enjoy yourself, the great, 
brief opportunity of living on the earth and of dying on it 
indeed, present themselves to you as splendors of keen style, 
conceived in immortal magic. 

If Hazlitt could not act according to his own belief that 
whoever becomes wise becomes wise by sympathy, he could 
yet leave behind him a legacy of inexpressible value to us in 
our democratic task of understanding the wild miscellany of 
the world. 

EpirH FRANKLIN Wyatt. 














THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
CHASTITY TRIUMPHANT’ 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 





ALICE MEYNELL is one of those happy artists who have 
realized an aim. In Mrs. Meynell’s case that aim was ob- 
viously to achieve, by literary embargoes of the most 
drastic kind, the utmost purity of English style attainable by 
mortal flesh. She has accomplished precisely that. To be sty- 
listically purer than Mrs. Meynell would necessitate an alti- 
tude of intellectual chastity accessible only to a fabulously 
virginal soul. This astonishing craftswoman now writes an 
English prose that is the most perfect thing of its kind our 
speech contains. Its proud, fanatical purity abashes. “They 
are the kind of people’, remarked Mrs. Wharton once in a 
deathless characterization, “who drink tea with their 
luncheon ”. “ They are the kind of people ”, you can easily 
fancy Mrs. Meynell remarking, “ who use phrases like ‘ the 
latter ’ and ‘ the former ’, and adjectives of critical commen- 
dation like ‘colorful’; who not long ago discovered the 
smartly psychological use of the word ‘ reaction ’; who have 
conceived a mad passion for ‘ intensive ’, and who today are 
finding a thousand uses for ‘ camouflage ’ unsuspected by the 
simple-minded French.” Of course it is much easier to im- 
agine Mrs. Wharton drinking tea with her luncheon than it 
is to imagine Mrs. Meynell taking to her bosom such soiled 
doves of speech as these. You can no more picture her on 
terms of intimacy with any of these fallen creatures of our 
speech than you can picture her using a public drinking-cup. 

But Mrs. Meynell is immaculate not by contrast with those 
who resort to words made grimy and bedraggled by the maul- 
ing of the crowd, but by contrast with genuinely fastidious 
writers—writers who would no more say “ the latter” and 
“ the former ” than they would wear a diamond collar-button 
or marry an Esquimo. Even those who pray nightly that 
1 Hearts of Controversy, by Alice Meynell. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1918. 
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it may be granted them to write heedfully, expressively, and 
with a minimum of awkwardness, must regard Mrs. Meynell 
somewhat as Poe’s envious connoisseur regarded Israfel. 
She rebukes the best. How many contemporary users of 
written English can you name who do not sin now and again 
by flabbiness or flatness, or thinness or triteness or triviality, 
or a lapse into the otiose? Mr. George Moore is a marvellously 
cunning artist in prose; yet Mr. Moore’s grammar is strange- 
ly insecure and his taste can be appalling. Mr. Arthur Sy- 
mons’ ear, alert to the timbres of verse, betrays him at times 
in his prose. Mr. Max Beerbohm is a consummate magician 
with the movement and color of words, but he is prone to be 
dapper. You will name, perhaps, William Butler Yeats, the 
master of a prose unequalled in English for artful loveliness. 
But the prose of Mr. Yeats is an instrument of restricted 
agility and compass. Its transcendent beauty issues only out 
of moments suffused with revery or impassioned contempla- 
tion. His is peculiarly the speech of ritual and enchantment. 
At its best it is a wonderful thing—a thing of supreme mas- 
tery, of incomparable subtlety and eloquence. It is a prose 
of incense and altar-cloths and priestly gestures, or of the 
lonely heart brooding in still places: 

. . . That far household, where the undying gods await all whose 
souls have become simple as flame, whose bodies have become quiet as 
an agate lamp... . 

. . . He was of those ascetics of passion who keep their hearts 
pure for love or for hatred as other men for God, for Mary and for 
the saints, and who, when the hour of their visitation arrives, come to 
the Divine Essence by the bitter tumult, the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and the desolate rood ordained for immortal passions in mortal 


hearts. ... 

. . . The pale colors, the delicate silence, the low murmurs of cloudy 
country days, when the plough is in the earth, and the clouds darken- 
ing towards sunset. . . . 


—that is not an order of prose competent for wide usefulness. 
The most beautiful that our written English speech can show, 
it does not play easily with quotidian things. It seldom ab- 
sents itself from gravity. Mirthfulness is impossible to it. 
It has no cutting edge; it can neither sting nor whip in the 
service of the Comic Spirit. It is, in short, of limited service- 
ability for criticism or exposition, and none at all for contro- 
versy. It is the speech of rhapsody and evocation, of dream 
and contemplation; the speech of a seer, a visionary, a great 
poet, an historian of beauty. 
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The prose of Mrs. Meynell is a cooler thing, an alerter 
thing, a more pliant and flexible thing. It can be sly, it can 
be limber: its movements are not hindered by vestments a lit- 
tle stiff with their magnificence, a little heavy with their jewels 
and precious stuffs; and there is other light in its world than 
the light of candles and altar fires and starlight and pale skies. 
Hers is an instrument capable of speaking with nimbleness 
and abandon, yet with a noble and exquisite gravity—as if a 
flute could at will transform itself into a horn. This writer 
can be gay and barbed, and she can be a poet rapt in ecstasy. 
_ Again, like Israfel, she can sing “ wildly well ”—beautifully 

and with passion. She can fill the ear with enchantment. She 
has that power which she generously imputes to ‘Tennyson, 
of so illuminating a word that it becomes a thing of strange 
wonder, as though it had never been dulled: “ The word with- 
draws, withdraws to summits, withdraws into dreams; the 
lawn is aloft, alone, and as wild as ancient snow.” In her 
speech, too, “the golden, soft names of daffodil and crocus 
are caught by the gale” as you speak them. And for all her 
incredible reticence and the cloistral quietudes of her way 
of loveliness, she, also, can be the poet of “ wild flowers, wild 
winds, wild lights, wild heart, wild eyes.” 

So easy a command of briskness and gravity, of un- 
daunted competence allied with the gift of incantation, is a 
joyous spectacle for the disheartened observer of our public 
writing. But Mrs. Meynell is not, of course, precisely 
alone in her blend of competence and beauty—a few here, 
a few there, have a like address and charm. It is in the 
uncanny completeness of her avoidances that she excels and is 
unique. In all one’s long reading of her, it is not easy to re- 
member her giving a moment’s aid and comfort to those for 
whom the writing of English is less than an endeavor calling 
for the most sensitive scrupulousness, for an unrelaxing vigi- 
lance against the unclean spirits of laziness and excess, spuri- 
ousness and complacency, cheapness and the easiest way. 'T'o 
achieve this kind of immaculateness, as Mrs. Meynell does, 
without the suggestion of oppressive rectitude, is an attain- 
ment that has breadth, height, and solidity. It calls insist- 
ently for studious observation, for emulation, for the deepest 
respect. 

We choose, for this occasion, to confess a livelier interest in 
Mrs. Meynell’s way of speech than in its burden; partly be- 
cause the communicative art of these essays in criticism is so 
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rare and treasurable a thing, and partly because it is not so 
easy to applaud their matter as it is to delight in the man- 
ner of their delivery. Perhaps the truth is that Mrs. 
Meynell was intended by a Divine priority order to interpret 
the natural world and the subtler rhythms of human experi- 
ence rather than to value the significance of other artists. 
Perhaps it should be frankly recognized that she is chiefly, 
after all, a poet in prose and verse, a rich and delicate creative 
spirit occupied with the capture and communication of 
beauty, rather than an appraiser of the craft of others. How 
come to any other conclusion when she finds in Tennyson 
nothing more gravely dissatisfying than “his bygone taste, 
his insipid courtliness, his prettiness,” and calls him “ more 
serious than the solemn Wordsworth”? When she per- 
ceives in Swinburne “a poet with puny passions, a poet 
with no more than the momentary and impulsive sincerity of 
an infirm soul”? When, for her, programme-music is not 
only a “bygone” thing, but a thing that has “ justi- 
fied ” itself less well than the descriptive narrative style 
of Swinburne ?—which leaves you with a troubling vision of 
Strauss and Debussy, d’Indy and Loeffler, Beethoven and 
César Franck and Tchaikovsky being boxed on the ears and 
sent weeping to their cribs, while Swinburne dances derisively 
in the doorway—unaware, happily, that Mrs. Meynell was to 
say of him that, “conspicuously the poet of excess”, he is 
“in deeper truth the poet of penury and defect ”, whose pas- 
sion for liberty and freedom was a borrowed and dishonest 
thing.- And, finally, when she deems it worth while to deplore 
Dickens’ “ lack of knowledge of the polite world ”?—though 
he is to be thanked for showing us the comic inmates of 
“ homes that are not ours.” 

But why, after all, should we ask for critical sagacity 
in a poet of exquisite contemplations, the mistress of a blame- 


less and lovely art? 
LAWRENCE GILMAN. 
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SoutH EASTERN Europe. By Vladislav R. Savic. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


It is unfortunately not true that Americans feel for Serbia a sym- 
pathy comparable to that which is generally felt for Belgium. Yet that 
Serbia was grossly maltreated by Austria-Hungary, that the Serbian 
people made every sacrifice that men can make, in fighting for that 
cause for which Americans are now also fighting—these are facts as in- 
disputable as are the facts regarding the violation of Belgian neutrality 
and the heroic resistance of the Belgian people. 

Sympathy for a nation that has almost suffered extinction in fighting 
a good fight, and admiration for a brave and much enduring people, 
are not, however, quite sufficient to guide us in our attitude toward 
Serbia. In the case of Belgium these sentiments may seem to be 
enough: the resistance of Belgium is a moral event as simple as it is 
grand. But the case of Serbia is different. In the case of Serbia 
the moral element is complicated with other elements, which do not 
indeed dim or diminish it, but which do make necessary a careful 
study of the whole problem of which Serbia’s suffering and heroism 
are a part. In other words, it is impossible without some knowledge 
of the Balkan Problem to judge Serbia justly; and without some 
knowledge of the national aims and character of Serbia it is impossible 
truly to understand the Balkan situation as it was and as it may be after 
the conclusion of this war. 

M. Savic is, of course, perfectly right in pointing out that this 
problem has become of vital interest to America. He scarcely exag- 
gerates American sentiment when he says: “ America cannot but be 
victorious on the battlefield ; but if her Government should fail to secure 
a peace which will be the embodiment of her principles, she will be 
defeated, notwithstanding her victories in beating the German army.” 
Now the settlement of the Balkan situation is certainly a question that 
calls for the most thorough understanding of principles and the most 
judicious application of them. 

The problem has two main parts: the fate of Austria and the 
fate of the Southern Slavs. 

Of Austria-Hungary M. Savic, like all Slavic or for that matter 
Czech writers, speaks bitterly. “ Austria-Hungary is incurably bad; 
it is a state without a soul. The most degrading oppression, the 
least justifiable exaction, sheer injustice, the cynical denial of any 
right of citizenship, are always cloaked by a form of legality and law- 
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prescribed procedure. Every student of it may see how there is a state 
endowed with every modern institution warranting the freedom of 
the citizens, and yet governed by a police which disposes of the liberty 
and honor of every subject of the empire.” The foreign policy of 
Austria-Hungary, moreover, especially with respect to the Southern 
Slavs, is described as malevolent and besotted, directed as it has been 
by the fatal concordance of interests and ambitions among the Ger- 
mans, the Hapsburg dynasty, and the Magyars. 7 

It is of no consequence, perhaps, if M. Savic in his legitimate 
indignation has slightly over-colored the picture. Austria-Hungary, 
in all conscience, is bad enough; and one has no difficulty in agreeing 
with the author that in the event of an inconclusive termination of 
hostilities the dual monarchy, demoralized and more dependent than 
ever upon Germany, would be, if possible, a greater menace to the 
peace of the world than it was before the outbreak of the war. 

Turning from the case of Austria-Hungary, M. Savic treats in 
some detail of the character and national aspirations of the Southern 
Slavs. The history of these peoples from the earliest times supports 
their claim to be regarded as in spirit a great nation. Originally, 
in the seventh century, the Southern Slavic tribes were called in by 
the Byzantine Emperors, to repeople the northern and central provinces 
of the Balkan peninsula, which had been devastated by Goths and Avars, 
and to protect the northern frontier of Byzantium against further 
attacks. “To that part assigned them—namely, to be the guardians 
and protectors of European civilization,—the Serbo-Croat nation,” de- 
clares M. Savic, “has remained faithful until now.” Always non- 
aggressive in character, and always aiming in their warfare rather at 
the liberation of fellow Serbs from foreign oppression than at terri- 
torial gain, this people has evolved an intense and justifiable national 
pride. How intense this feeling is, the world generally did not begin 
to realize until the.outbreak of the first Balkan war—though a study of 
the whole history of the Serbo-Croats up to that time might have been 
sufficient to show that Southern Slavic nationalism is a force to be 
reckoned with. Even those Serbs who migrated in great numbers to 
the north were possessed by the same spirit. Through loyal union 
with Austria and Hungary, they sought to realize their ideal of national 
liberty; but they were thwarted by “the greedy exploitation of a 
German dynasty and the brutal oppression of overbearing, haughty 
German and Magyar masters.” 

Certainly the services of Serbia to the cause of the Entente Allies 
entitle her to consideration apart from the justice of her historic claims. 
Serbia has not merely suffered much; she has accomplished wonders. 
The military importance of the Serbian army has not perhaps been 
fully appreciated. In her early campaigns Serbia “ riveted upon her 
battlefields enormous forces of the common foe and annihilated forces 
nearly equalling her total strength.” Even the terrible retreat into 
the Albanian mountains was advantageous to the Allies. In Albania 
the enemy was held at bay, and this gave time for the reinforcement 
of the Salonica front. 

M. Savic has written a strong presentation of the Serbian point 
of view. So long as national claims and rights are the sole question, 
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it seems obvious that Serbia’s interests should overrule those of Bul- 
garia and that they should be given weight even against the interests 
and aspirations of Italy. It is not quite clear, however, that national 
aspirations are the only questions involved in the Balkan situation; nor 
may it be taken for granted that America is committed by its own 
policy and theory of government to the view that every problem of 
this sort is to be solved through the furtherance of traditional national 
aims and through observance of the principle of racial unity. Federa- 
tion, not national aggrandizement, is the American idea: this is not 
quite the same as Panslavism—perhaps not quite the same as the 
Serbian conception of an ideal settlement of the Balkan situation. In 
the friendliest spirit surely the United States will endeavor to see that 
full justice is done to Serbia and that full reparation is made to her 
for all that she has suffered. It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that Americans are inclined to accept whatever extreme construc- 
tion any people may be inclined to put upon its “ national destiny.” 

M. Savic has written a forceful plea, which is also an illuminating 
interpretation. His book, however, should be regarded not as affording 
a solution of the Balkan problem, but only as a just and eloquent 
presentation of one aspect of that problem. 





Lorp AcTON’s CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by J. N. Figgis and R. V. 
Lawrence. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1917. 


It is as a historian that Lord Acton is chiefly remembered ; for al- 
though his historical writings are not actually very numerous, although 
his projected magnum opus—the History of Liberty—was in fact never 
completed, his immense learning and his profound judgment made a 
deep impression upon the minds of historical scholars all over the world. 
His influence, direct and indirect, has been very great. 

And yet it is doubtless true that as a historian Acton has come to 
seem a little bit old-fashioned. Certainly he was not what we now mean 
by a “scientific” historian. His history was to him not merely a 
method of inquiry, but a system of thought. His mind was filled with 
it, and in a degree unusual with modern scholars he carried it about 
with him. What he knew, or aspired to know, was not historic prob- 
lems, or the method of historic research, but history. Furthermore, he 
differed from the typical scientific historian of to-day in that his con- 
ception of history was profoundly and unashamedly ethical. His histor- 
ical views were as deeply wrought into the structure of his mind as were 
his religious beliefs or his political judgments. Indeed, all three sets 
of opinions were at root nearly identical: certainly there was no incon- 
sistency among them. 

As a religious thinker, Acton seems, at first thought, less important 
than he does as a historian. How could a Catholic who strenuously 
maintained those doctrines concerning the freedom of belief and the 
supremacy of conscience which are popularly supposed to be the ex- 
clusive property of Protestants write about religion in a way that would 
be effectual with other Catholics? And again, how could one to whom 
the Roman Catholic communion was “ dearer than life,”—one who 
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accepted certain beliefs on faith, and who seems to have cared com- 
paratively little about reconciling science with religion,—how could 
such a one write about religious matters in a way that would affect 
opinion outside his own Church? 

His position was, indeed, anomalous ; yet he cannot be accused of in- 
consistency. In his opposition to the Vatican Decrees he was actuated 
by principles, not by considerations of expediency. He was beaten, 
yet he did not feel obliged to separate himself from the Church. He 
saw that the dogma of Papal Infallibility in its final form was very 
much qualified; he perceived that Newman’s minimizing view of the 
doctrine “ made it possible technically to accept the whole of the De- 
crees.” Moreover, he was a layman: he held no teaching office. But 
these, after all, were not the considerations that weighed most with 
him. In time he came to realize that he had always been opposed to 
the policy of which the decrees were but the latest expression. He was 
a Catholic at heart ; he “ belonged,” as he once said, “‘ to the soul of the 
Church ”; but with the official government of the Church throughout 
its history, he could have had, except for brief periods, little sympathy. 
He could not withdraw from communion with the Church without de- 
taching himself from its soul; he could remain in that communion 
without approving or professing to approve what he regarded as a false 
and harmful policy. 

The truth is that Acton’s criticisms of the Church are of a piece with 
his criticisms of history and with his criticisms of literature and of 
politics. In all these fields of thought he is equally consistent and 
coura. cous; in all equally his point of view is profoundly ethical. A 
fev, great principles controlled his judgment—the principle, especially, 
ot freedom, and next to that, perhaps, the principle of the sanctity of 
human life. Minor principles did not weigh with him as they do with 
less comprehensive thinkers. Democracy was not to him the ultima 
ratio. Of centralized democracy he disapproved almost as heartily as 
he did of absolutism. It was for this reason that his sympathies dur- 
ing the American Civil War lay with the South. Nationalism or racial 
autonomy he did not make a fetish. Though he approved of Gladstone 
and of Home Rule, his adhesion to Liberalism depended not on the 
narrow doctrine of nationalism but upon the broad conception of free- 
dom. Autocracy, of course, he utterly condemned, and so well did he 
understand the fundamental difference between absolutism and free- 
dom, and the practical workings of the former, that he was one of the 
first to foresee the real danger of Prussianism. 

In short, Acton had made a synthesis of his historical, his religious, 
his personal views upon a very broad ethical basis. In his judgments he 
can never be accused of narrowness or undue severity. In history, he 
maintained, personal vices and personal virtues are commonly of little 
account : sincerity and concern for the sanctity of human life are almost 
the sole moral tests of a statesman. He was thus very far from being 
a petty moralist. Yet he consistently maintained the ethical standard. 

In his general correspondence the same strength is apparent—the 
strength, namely, of unity and consistency—that appears in his formal 
writings. Great power usually results from a broad synthesis. In 
Acton’s case power is supplemented by detailed knowledge. Acton 
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was a thorough student of history, a man acquainted with affairs, a 
man of the world, a man of letters capable of acute literary criticism. 

It is as such a man that the first volume of his letters reveal him. 
Seldom in epistolary literature is so much strength joined with so much 
sanity and so much charm as in the case of Acton’s correspondence. 
His ideas, always deeply based, often original, not seldom challenging, 
are the expression of a personality that has acquired an exceptional de- 
gree of unity. The ideas themselves, in many cases, seem particularly 
adapted to a time in which men are being compelled by the terrible logic 
of war to take stock of their ethical conceptions and to view the whole 
of life’s problems in a realistic and at the same time an earnestly 
moral or religious light. 





CAMPAIGNS AND INTERVALS. By Jean Giraudoux. Translated by 
Elizabeth S. Sergeant. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 


Looking at the war in certain large and, in a sense, conventional 
ways we can all after a fashion understand it. As a moral phenom- 
enon, as a military event, as a huge. catastrophe, it may be more or 
less clearly grasped with the aid of principles, maps, or statistics. But 
besides wanting to understand the war in the abstract, people passion- 
ately desire to appreciate it as experience. 

Now the question that every one wants to have answered with 
respect to any experience in the least out of the ordinary—the ques- 
tion, “ Just how did it seem?”—is the hardest of all questions to 
answer satisfactorily. Most men simply cannot answer it at all. Their 
replies consist of irrelevant details or conventional ideas. If any one 
even for a moment succeeds in describing an experience unconvention- 
ally, fully, and truly, the appreciative hearer rejoices. 

Obviously the experiences of war, as they present themselves to an 
impressible and reasonable mind, must seem shockingly incoherent. 
War breaks up old coherences, creates new associations. Events never 
before thought of in the same category occur together or in sequence. 
Thoughts or emotions that never in time of peace had even a bowing 
acquaintance with each other are joined in a close embrace. War 
experiences must be therefore the hardest experiences of all for the 
conscious impressionist—the soldier who is also a skilled writer—to 
describe adequately to those unconscious impressionists, his question- 
ers. They are a dull, gaping lot, these questioners, for we are all dull 
when it comes to understanding one another: it requires something 
like genius to make one’s inner sense of a thing plain to the most 
intelligent and friendly soul. But the questioners are really in earnest. 
They are worth enlightening; and in order that they may be enlight- 
ened they must be made to feel not only the strangeness, the incon- 
gruity of things as they appear to the soldier, but their oneness as 
experience, their seeming coherence, their dreamlike plausibility. 

Perhaps no more sincere, more exact, more unconventional or 
more various record of war impressions was ever written than that 
which Jean Giraudoux has given us in his book Campaigns and Inter- 
vals. The effect of many passages of this record is so simple and so 
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strong as to remind us of the work of Stephen Crane. But Campaigns 
and Intervals is not, of course, as is The Red Badge of Courage, a 
one-idea-ed book: it is not a study merely of one chain of events or 
of one emotion. It is both more delicate and more versatile than 
Crane’s masterpiece ; and the fact that it records real instead of imagi- 
nary occurrences, increases both one’s estimation of its value and one’s 
admiration for the art with which it is executed. 

How do sensitive, civilized men feel in the hour of waiting for the 
great ordeal? Here is M. Giraudoux’s answer or a part of it: “But 
chiefly, without respite, we think of the first wounded and the first 
dead of the battalion. All the mental power we have stumbles sharply 
over this first corpse. We understand the second, and the third, and 
toward the hundredth we ourselves stretch our stark length on the 
ground; but suddenly, in spite of us, the first dead whom we have 
finally laid out in our minds comes back to life, scrambles to his feet, 
and the whole thing has to be done over again. When a soldier who 
is setting a match to his pipe lights up his face for an instant, we 
tremble for him as if he were flashing a signal to death. Our shoul- 
ders slump; age comes upon us. Restlessly we wander up and down 
in this darkness which makes victory seem scarcely more desirable 
than morning. ‘C’est toi?’ ‘ Yes, it’s I,’ comes the tremulous answer, 
out of a deep courage... .” 

Sometimes, too, the author mingles psychology with spectacular 
bits of description and with humorous observation in a manner that 
produces an astonishingly complete and convincing picture of the 
reality. The following description of a group of refugees, though 
characteristic, is by no means an exceptional instance: 

“ They all carry, either in cages or on leash, the animals which 
make the best fugitives: dogs, canaries, cats. In every carriage, too, 
is the object that would have been saved in case of fire, or else— 
today a bond of union—the one that would have been quarreled over 
in a division of property; a card-table, suspended like a goat with its 
feet tied together, or a phonograph. Now comes a hair-dresser with 
his waxen heads. Now some poor old people with their fixed attach- 
ments—an old woman in her armchair, an old man on his camp-stool. 
Some fresh, plump women in waterproofs, who have taken time to slip 
on their best chemises, but not to tie up the pink ribbons, which flutter 
in the breeze.” 

Is there in this series of impressions, one may ask, any unity beyond 
that which is produced by the hanging-together of the impressions 
themselves? Most certainly there is: A certain steadiness, a certain 
“lucidity of soul” is manifest through the whole book. Without 
attempting in the least to disengage the ethical or spiritual elements 
from the human spectacle, M. Giraudoux enables us to perceive the 
nobility of human nature as represented in the French civilian turned 
soldier: he lets us see that this soldier, strangely and sometimes ab- 
surdly affected as he is by the terrors and the incongruities of the 
war, has a soul. 

The translator has done her work so well that one scarcely has 
occasion to remember that the book was not originally written in 


English. 
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WoMEN AND War Work. By Helen Fraser. New York: G. 
Arnold Shaw, 1918. 


Of all the effects that the war has produced, or is producing, within 
the countries at war with Germany, none is more interesting than the 
change which is taking place in the status of women. 

Other changes, though possibly fraught with great significance, are 
either less revolutionary or have the air of being less permanent. Men 
have learned to submit cheerfully to severe restrictions ; but submission 
to centralized authority for the sake of patriotic codperation is no 
new thing, even in democracies. In war time, people are learning 
to be more economical, more temperate, more thrifty; but economy, 
temperance, and thrift, are not novelties—in France, at least, they were, 
even before the war, national habits. And besides, there is no assur- 
ance that the virtues learned in wartime will continue to be generally 
practised after the immediate occasion for their exercise has passed. 
Meatless and wheatless days may teach self-sacrifice, but will not 
necessarily establish a habit of economy among people whose standard 
of living is normally high. 

The change in the condition of women, however—especially in 
England and in France—amounts to a revolution in thought. Certain 
prejudices, certain false sentiments, have departed—probably never to 
return. It is true that this revolution, like most other revolutions, has 
been for a long time preparing; but the results are not on that account 
less surprising. The strength and adaptability of women in all manner 
of work connected with the war have been a revelation. 

Just what the change has meant to England one may most easily 
and most agreeably learn from Helen Fraser’s Women and War Work 
—almost an ideal war book in its combination of informing facts and 
figures with straightforward emotional appeal and serious, work-a-day 
enthusiasm. Miss Fraser is an official of the British Treasury: she 
is now lecturing in this country with the approval of the British 
Government. Since August, 1914, she has been continuously engaged 
in various kinds of war work. Her book shows that she possesses not 
merely a thorough understanding of the details of organization, but a 
real insight into human nature. 

When one thinks of women’s work in the war one naturally thinks 
first of such things as nursing, Y. W. C. A. work, and the clerical 
work connected with the big supplementary organizations. One knows, 
of course, that women do in some cases work in munitions factories 
and on farms; that they perform heavy labor and engage in dangerous 
service. But if one’s information is derived from a casual reading of 
newspapers or magazines one has much to learn. 

In England, in France, women have come to the front amazingly 
as organizers. In England they have not only proved equal to the 
immense task of nursing the sick and wounded, but they have supplied 
some of the ablest physicians and surgeons. On the farms and in 
factories they are doing all but the heaviest work. They have proved 
their ability as mechanics and engineers. In the munitions factories 
they do not shrink from performing the most dangerous operations. 
Women police officers are doing the things that men have done as well 
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as the men have done them and are doing things that men cannot do 
nearly so well. The success of English women in all kinds of work 
formerly regarded as fit only for men is astonishing; the number of 
women who are doing men’s work in England is far greater than 
most persons suppose: to-day there are between 800,000 and 1,000,000 
in munitions works alone. England has carried on a tremendous experi- 
ment in practical “ feminism ” and the results exceed all expectations. 

As for gallantry: “On one occasion in France in an air raid, enemy 
bombs came very near some girl signallers. They behaved splendidly, 
and some one suggested that it should be mentioned in the Orders of 
the Day. ‘No,’ said the Commanding Officer, ‘ we don’t mention sol- 
diers in orders for doing their duty.’ The ‘ Waacs ’—members of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps—are a part of His Majesty’s Forces, 
and when a girl joins she is subject to army rules and regulations. 
Before going to France, she is handed the two identification discs 
which every soldier receives.” 

In spirit, Miss Fraser’s book is not merely patriotic. In reading 
it one catches a glimpse of a future better than the past—of finer 
and more practical ideals, of juster ethical standards, of better relations 
between the sexes and truer codperation between men and women. 











OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 


XII 
(February 6—March 5) 


THE United States has completed the eleventh month of its war 
against the Imperial German Government. The month opened with a 
disaster at sea, in the loss of the transport Tuscania, torpedoed by a 
German submarine, almost at the completion of her journey to a British 
port with 2,179 American soldiers aboard, many of whom were lost. It 
closed with the repulse of a strong German raid upon a part of the 
front line trenches in France held by American troops. This was not 
a battle, nor even a raid of great importance. The news despatches were 
curiously exact in specifying that the German force numbered 240 men. 
They reported that numerous Americans were killed and others 
wounded, adding that many Germans were killed, including two offi- 
cers whose bodies were left tangled up in the barbed wire defences of 
the American trenches. Two or three of the Germans who managed to 
get as far as the American trenches were unable to escape with their 
retreating comrades, and remained as prisoners in American hands. 
Complete details have not been received at this writing, but there were 
indications that some American prisoners were taken by the raiders, 
which, no doubt, was the German object. 

Throughout the month there have been constant reports of minor 
contacts between our men and the Germans, and the beginning of our 
casualty list has been made. We have gained experience with gas, bar- 
rage fire, grenades and bombs, and other features of modern war. There 
has been nothing yet approaching the magnitude of a serious action, 
however—nothing to furnish a comparative test of the fighting quali- 
ties of the new American army. But they have shown on all the less 
important occasions in which they have met the Germans that they 
are well worthy of the confidence of their people in the account they 
will render of themselves when the real trial comes. 

The Tuscania was the first American troopship to fall a victim to 
the submarines. In addition to the 2,179 soldier passengers she car- 
ried a crew of 222, making 2,401 persons aboard. Of these 149 sol- 
diers and 17 members of the crew were lost. The others were taken off 
by British torpedo boat destroyers which had been guarding the con- 
voy of which the Tuscania formed part, or were saved by means of 
boats and rafts. The universal testimony of the survivors was of the 
gallantry of the young troops in the face of the great test. It was their 
superb discipline which brought so large a number through safely. Part 
of the survivors were landed at Irish ports and part in Scotland. 
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But while this disaster at sea, and the steady report of small 
losses in action, served throughout the month to deepen the impression 
upon the minds of the people in the United States that their armed 
force was beginning at length to make itself felt on the battle fronts, 
the dominant note of the month was possible peace. The intermittent 
negotiations between the Bolshevist Russians and the Teutonic Allies 
at Brest-Litovsk were alternately on and off, then came to a com- 
plete rupture, when Trotzky, refusing to sign a treaty on the basis of 
the German terms, declared Russia’s warfare at an end and the de- 
mobilization of the Russian armies. No peace had been signed, but 
then, as they seemed to think, it took two sides to make a war, and as 
they were determined not to have war Germany could not go on alone. 
If they really thought that, they did not understand the full capabilities 
of the Germans. There was a brief and surprised pause. Then the Ger- 
man newspapers began to talk seriously of the grave necessity of mov- 
ing forward in Russia, and of the urgent appeal of the Ukrainians 
for German aid. 

The Ukrainians had been permitted to enter into independent nego- 
tiations with the Teutonic allies, and they agreed on peace terms and 
signed the treaty. When the Bolsheviki turned on Ukrainia the new 
German “ friends” of the Rada went promptly to the assistance of 
the Ukrainian Republic. Reports are conflicting, but it seems that there 
was a bloody battle for possession of Kiev, won by the Bolsheviki, 
with horrible slaughter during and following the fighting. 

The announcement of the peace between Ukrainia and the Central 
Powers was made on February 9. The next day Trotzky made his 
great gesture. Thereupon von Kuehlmann, the German Foreign Minis- 
ter and Count Czernin, the Austrian, went back to Berlin and German 
Great Headquarters, whence it was announced that the Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations “having ended in violent rupture bearing the seeds of 
future conflict, it was necessary to consider the eventuality of very 
energetic military measures against the Russians.” On February 18 
Berlin announced that two German armies were advancing against 
the Russians. One crossed the Dvina and moved on Dvinsk, quickly 
occupying it. “Called on by Ukrainia to help in her heavy struggle 
against Great Russia,” said the Berlin announcement, “ our troops have 
commenced their advance.” 

The next day Lenin and Trotzky announced that they had been 
forced to sign a peace on German terms, and sent a wireless message 
to Berlin. General Hoffmann, one of the negotiators at Brest-Litovsk, 
demanded the signed document. He remarked that telegraphed signa- 
tures were not binding and might be forged. Germany now made new 
terms; surrender of more territory and a huge indemnity, variously 
reported as about $4,000,000,000. The Germans captured thousands of 
prisoners,many guns and quantities of military supplies in their advance. 

On February 22 Lenin and Krylenko, the subaltern commander-in- 
chief of the Bolsheviki armies, signed a proclamation posted in Petro- 
grad calling all the Russians to fight the invader to the death. As this 
is written the news despatches report the Germans as proclaiming 
their intention to hang or shoot the Bolshevist Red Guards whom they 
catch, especially in Ukrainia, and assert that a start was made by hang- 
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ing 200 in the market place at Wolmar, without investigation. 

The obvious, tangible result, therefore, of the Russian revolution 
thus far, is the practically complete disruption of Russia; the cessation 
of her warfare against Germany, Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria; the 
vast advantage of Germany and her allies; the possession by Germany 
of a tremendous extent of Russian territory, with enormous supplies 
of food and various kinds of military material, including guns and 
munitions ; the liberation in Russia of hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
man and Austrian prisoners of war, and the ultimate great reinforce- 
ment of Germany’s man power. These are facts all of which have a 
direct bearing upon what the United States must be willing and pre- 
pared to do in order to see that our war against the Imperial German 
Government does not end in a disaster to us and to civilization. 

The progressive disruption of Russia having proceeded so rapidly 
as seriously to menace the stability of conditions in Eastern Siberia, 
Japanese occupation of Vladivostok and of points west along the rail- 
road became a subject of earnest consultation among the Allies. It 
was reported that Japan was ready to take active measures, both to 
protect her own paramount interests against the danger of German 
organization of Eastern Russia and also in defense of Allied interests. 
Great Britain, France and Italy were reported to have advised Japan 
to act. The American Government, however, still clings, apparently, 
to the hope that some power of recuperation in Russia may yet free 
her miraculously from the blight of Bolshevism, and bring her again 
into the line of duty to civilization. Our consent to the proposed action 
by Japan is withheld therefore, and at this writing nothing has been 
done. 
While the Russian attempt to secure peace through direct negotia- 
tion with the Germans was moving on to failure at Brest-Litovsk, the 
American attempt to bring peace nearer through public speech was 
proceeding. The eleventh month of our war with Germany was marked 
by the continuance, by President Wilson, of the long range discussion 
of general peace principles with Count von Hertling, the German Chan- 
cellor, and Count Czernin, the Austrian Foreign Minister, which 
formed so interesting a part of the history of the tenth month. On 
February 11 Mr. Wilson went before a joint session of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and delivered an address in reply to the 
speeches of Hertling and Czernin on January 24. Those speeches had 
been in the nature of replies to President Wilson’s address to Congress 
on January 8, when he laid down fourteen conditions of peace. Now 
the German Chancellor has again replied to the President, in a speech 
before the Reichstag on February 25, and the prospect of peace is 
brighter or darker according as one interprets what the statesmen said. 

In his February 11 address Mr. Wilson differentiated the speeches 
of the two Teutonic statesmen and declared that the German’s was 
“certainly in a very different tone from that of Count Czernin and ap- 
parently of an opposite purpose.” The President dwelt upon this and 
seemed to be actuated by hope of developing a difference between his 
two enemies. He credited Czernin with seeing the “ fundamental ele- 
ments of peace with clear eyes ” and with not seeking to obscure them. 
But Hertling seemed to have forgotten or to ignore the Reichstag reso- 
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lutions of July 19—the peace without annexations or indemnities 
resolutions. 

“What is at stake now is the peace of the world,” declared Mr. 
Wilson. “ This,” he added, “ depends upon the just settlement of each 
of the several problems to which I adverted in my recent address to 
the Congress.” That referred to the fourteen conditions of peace he 
laid down in his January 8 speech. But he immediately qualified that 
by saying “I, of course, do not mean that the peace of the world de- 
pends upon the acceptance of any particular set of suggestions as to the 
way in which those problems are to be dealt with.” 

After further consideration of this point, and further emphasis on 
the difference between Hertling and Czernin, the’ President laid down 
these four general principles essential to any effective consideration of 
peace: 


First—That each part of the final settlement must be based upon the essen- 
tial justice of that particular case, and upon such adjustments as are 
most likely to bring a peace that will be permanent. 


Second—That neoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from sov- 
ereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in a 
game, even the great game, now forever discredited, of the balance of 


power; but that 


Third—Every territorial settlement involved in this war must be made in 
the interest and for the benefit of the population concerned, and not as 
a part of any mere adjustment or compromise of claims among rival 
States; and, 


Fourth—That all well-defined national aspirations shall be accorded the 
utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without introducing new 
or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that would be 
a in time to break the peace of Europe, and consequently, of the 
world. 


“A general peace erected upon such foundations can be discussed,” 
said Mr. Wilson. “Until such a peace can be secured we have no choice 
but to go on.” 

The same day that the President laid down these four principles 
the German Kaiser, replying to an address presented by the Burgo- 
master of Hamburg on the occasion of the peace with Ukrainia, ex- 
plained the German view of how peace may be achieved. He said: 

We ought to bring peace to the world. We shall seek in every way to do it. 
Such an end was achieved yesterday in a friendly manner with an enemy, which, 
beaten by our armies, perceives no reason for fighting longer, extends a hand to 
us and receives our hand. We clasp hands. 

But he who will not accept peace, but on the contrary declines, pouring out 
the blood of his own and of our people, must be forced to have péace. We 
desire to live in friendship with neighboring peoples, but the victory of German 
arms must first be recognized. Our troops under the great Hindenburg will 
continue to win it. Then peace will come. 


President Wilson’s speech evoked a very prompt and public dis- 
claimer from the British Premier. Mr. Lloyd-George addressed the 
House of Commons the following day and declared that, although he 
regretted it, he could not altogether accept the President’s interpreta- 
tion of the Czernin speech. 
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“Tt is perfectly true, as far as the tone is concerned,” he said, “ that 
there is a great difference between the Austrian and German speeches. 
But I wish I could believe there is a difference in substance.” Then, re- 
ferring to the Czernin speech he added, “ It was extraordinarily civil in 
tone, and friendly. But when you come to the demands put forward 
by the Allies it was adamant.” 

The British Premier went on to show the unyielding character of 
the two speeches, and said that until there was some better proof than 
had been provided in these speeches that the Central Powers were pre- 
pared to consider the aims and ideals for which the Allies were fighting 
it would be Great Britain’s regrettable duty to go on and make prepara- 
tions necessary to establish international rights by force of arms. 

Count von Hertling’s latest reply to Mr. Wilson was delivered be- 
fore the Reichstag on February 25. He began by saying that the 
Reichstag was entitled to an explanatory statement, “ although I enter- 
tain certain doubts as to the utility and success of dialogues carried on 
by ministers and statesmen of belligerent countries.” He agreed with 
Mr. Runciman’s view, as expressed in the Commons, that “ we should 
get much nearer to peace if responsible representatives of the belliger- 
ent Powers would come together in an intimate meeting for discussion. 
I can only agree with him that that would be the way to remove num- 
erous intentional and unintentional misunderstandings and compel our 
enemies to take our words as they are meant, and on their part also to 
show their colors.” 

With that introduction Count von Hertling proceeded to analyze the 
four principles of peaceful settlement laid down by President Wilson, 
and to declare his fundamental agreement with them. After stating 
the first one, in the President’s terms, he said: 

“Who could contradict this? The phrase, coined by the great 
father of the Church, Augustine, 1,500 years ago— justitia funda- 
mentum regnorum ’—s still valid today. Certain it is that only peace 
based in all its parts on the principles of justice has a prospect of en- 


durance.” 
Then, quoting the President’s second clause he commented : 


This clause, too, can be unconditionally assented to. Indeed, one wonders 
that the President of the United States considered it necessary to emphasize 
it anew. This clause contains a polemic against conditions long vanished, views 
against Cabinet politics and Cabinet wars, against mixing state territory and 
princely and private property, which belong to a past that is far behind us. 

I do not want to be discourteous, but when one remembers the earlier utter- 
ances of President Wilson, one might think he is laboring under the illusion 
that there exists in Germany an antagonism between an autocratic government 
and a mass of people without rights. 

The third clause is only the application of the foregoing in a definite direc- 
tion, or a deduction from it, and is therefore included in the assent given to 


that clause. 


Then, quoting the President’s fourth clause, von Hertling said: 


Here, also, I can give assent in principle, and I' declare, therefore, with Presi- 
dent Wilson, that a general peace on such a basis is discussable. 

Only one reservation is to be made. These principles must not be proposed 
by the President of the United States alone, but they must also be recognized 
definitely by all States and nations. President Wilson, who reproaches the 
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German Chancellor with a certain amount of backwardness, seems to me in 
his flight of ideas to have hurried far in advance of existing realities. 


Having thus accepted the Wilsonian principles, Count von Hertling 
labored to forestall their application to the Russian case. In doing this 
he produced the interesting assertion that Germany’s course against 
Russia was defensive rather than aggressive. 

“Our war aims from the beginning,” he said, “ were the defense of 
the Fatherland, the maintenance of our territorial integrity, and the 
freedom of our economic development. Our warfare, even where it 
must be aggressive in action, is defensive in aim. I lay especial stress 
upon that just now in order that no misunderstandings shall arise about 
our operation in the east.” 

From that he progressed to declarations that Germany does not in- 
tend to establish herself in Esthonia and Livonia, and that her object 
in Courland and Lithuania is chiefly “to create organs of self-deter- 
mination and self-administration.” 

Speaking in the House of Commons two days later Foreign Secre- 
tary Balfour declared that he was unable to find in von Hertling’s 
, speech any basis for fruitful conversation or hope of peace. The Ger- 
man Chancellor’s lip service to President Wilson’s proposition, said Mr. 
Balfour, was not supported by German practice. 

Coincident with the report of the Chancellor’s smooth description of 
Germany’s purposes, principles and practice, came the news that a Ger- 
man submarine had torpedoed another British hospital ship, the Glen- 
art, clearly marked and lighted, with loss of 164 lives. 

Announcements of American casualties—in small numbers as yet 
—have become a regular feature of the news. There is an almost daily 
repetition of the phrase “ Gen. Pershing reports ” followed by names of 
men killed or wounded. And with significant frequency have appeared 
reports of fatal accidents at the aviation training camps. Secretary 
Baker permitted the announcement to be made, toward the close of the 
month, that the first American battle planes were on their way to 
France. 

Mr. Baker revealed the fact that these planes are equipped with 
twelve-cylinder Liberty motors. But no information was given as to 
numbers of manufacture or shipment. The Secretary had insisted, 
before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, that 1,500,000 Ameri- 
can troops would be ready for service in France this year. The impli- 
cation was that whether or not they are actually sent to France depends, 
or will depend, on the question of ocean transportation. The War 
Department is asking Congress for $450,000,000 more for aviation. 

On February 10 Mr. Baker announced the organization of the Army 
General Staff into five divisions, Executive, War Plans, Purchases and 
Supplies, Storage and Traffic, and Army ‘Operations. Each division 
is under a director who is an assistant chief of staff. Meantime Con- 
gress is proceeding with consideration of measures that will or may 
involve considerable army reorganization. One of these measures is the 
so-called Overman bill, conferring upon the President blanket power 
to reorganize the execttive departments without regard to the limita- 
tions of existing law, and to shift bureaus and their personnel from 
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one to another as he sees fit, to rearrange duties, and generally to effect 
such organization of the administration as he deems best to secure the 
most efficient results. As at first drafted this bill conferred upon the 
President authority to create new bureaus and offices. There was 
much opposition to the bill, and especially to this feature. But it has 
been modified somewhat in committee and seems to have de- 
veloped support enough to secure its enactment. The disposi- 
tion generally seems to be to give the President every power which 
he feels he needs for successfully carrying on the war. 

Congress is also at work on the bill giving the President all the 
power with regard to Government operation of the railroads which he 
asked in his special address on that subject, and guaranteeing the finan- 
cial return that he suggested. At the same time a bill creating a War Fin- 
ance Corporation, to be owned by the Government, is on its way to en- 
actment. This corporation is to have a capital of $500,000,000 and to 
be authorized to issue bonds to the amount of $4,000,000,000 in order 
to enable it to make advances to war and contributory industries. These 
bonds are to be receivable by the Federal Reserve Banks for discount. 

Secretary McAdoo has announced the opening of subscriptions for 
the Third Liberty Loan on April 6, the first anniversary of the declara- 
tion of war against the Imperial German Government. In preparation 
for floating the loan he has offered treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness in $500,000,000 lots at fortnightly intervals, with the expectation 
of floating $3,000,000,000 of them among the banks before the general 
subscription to the bonds begins. 

With the news of casualties, and of the sinking of ships coming by 
cable almost every day during the month, there has come also, from 
various places within the country, and especially from shipbuilding 
establishments, news of labor troubles and of strikes. One labor union 
in particular, the ship carpenters, whose leader had not joined with the 
other union labor leaders in agreeing to submit differences and difficul- 
ties to the Wage Adjustment Commission organized by the Shipping 
Board, made demands for increase of wages and for the closed shop, 
and struck to enforce these demands, without giving an opportunity to 
any Government agency to offer a solution. Chairman Hurley, of the 
Shipping Board, telegraphed Mr. Hutcheson, the leader of this union, 
urging him to take the patriotic course, but Hutcheson insisted on his 
demands. At length President Wilson telegraphed Hutcheson, setting 
forth the situation in the shipbuilding industry and asking, ‘“‘ Will you 
co-operate or will you obstruct?” Thereupon Hutcheson advised the 
ship carpenters to return to work, but still held out for the closed shop. 
Union labor generally stood by the Government, and pledged unswerv- 
ing efforts until the Kaiser yields. 

A significant announcement of great cheer came from the Navy De- 
partment on February 18. It was that construction work had proceeded 
so much faster than anticipated that it was possible to order a number 
of additional torpedo boat destroyers, and contracts were let according- 
ly. It was an inspiriting evidence of efficiency. 


(This record is as of March 5 and is to be continued) 
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PRAY FOR THE PRESIDENT 
(From The Louisville Courier-Journal) 


Under the somewhat misleading superscription, “Thank God for 
Wilson,” Colonel George Harvey has in his NortH American Review 
for January an editorial essay which were more accurately entitled, 
“Some Mistakes of the President.” 

How much we shall have reason to bless our stars for the present 
occupant of the White House it will be for future events to decide. As 
Colonel Harvey says, we are at the moment not only in the honeymoon 
of the war but in a flush of enthusiasm over the President’s thrilling 
utterances. Assuredly, he is a master of eloquent and lucid statement. 
This, however, can hardly outlast reverses, or even waning ardor. There 
will come lulls in America as there have come lulls in England and in 
France. It is not going to be a simple or easy task to maintain a high 
pitch of patriotic fervor throughout a vast country containing a hundred 
millions of diverse nationalities. People grow weary and listless as they 
become accustomed to changed and none too exhilarating conditions. 
Then their tendency is to turn upon their heroes and rend them. 

Anyhow, we are in for it. “The die,’ the editor of THe Nortu 
AmeERIcAN Review continues, “is cast irrevocably and there is no middle 
course. The powers of light must prevail over, or succumb to, the rulers 
of darkness. ‘Only a miracle can bring peace, declares Maximilian 
Harden; ‘either Germany must be crushed or her enemies must be 
defeated; there is no alternative.’ And Harden speaks the truth,—as 
we speak the truth when we repeat what we said last month: that at 
no time since the battle of the Marne has the outlook been as black as 
it is today. Advantages gained in sporadic battles, such as that of 
General Byng, only to be lost immediately in full or in large part, avail 
nothing. Not only in the East, where Russia and Roumania are releas- 
ing millions of trained German soldiers for service elsewhere, but on the 
decisive Western front, the situation is bad.” 

This is true enough. What we may do when we get over there 
remains to be shown and seen. If we arrive in the nick of time, and, 
the back of the German man power and morale beginning to bend, if 
not broken, we carry all before us the destiny of the President as the 
foremost leader of modern times will be fulfilled. If we fail—if the 
situation remains at a standstill—if this time next year the existing 
deadlock continues—he will be assailed and distrusted as a failure; no 
one to share his ignominy; none to do him reverence. It is a dizzy, 
dangerous height on which he stands. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE WORLD. 
(From the Beaumont (Texas) Enterprise) 


President Wilson has given us a new phrase in his “making the 
world safe for democracy.” Colonel George Harvey of Tue Norru 
AmericaN Review contends that our President is only engaging in rhetori- 
cal acrobatics and that his sayings amount to little. Nevertheless, Colonel 
Harvey takes this most quoted phrase and paraphrases it: “ Making 
democracy safe for the world.” 

That isn’t necessary. Democracy is safe few the world. It is the 
only system of government that gives to every man, whatever his station 
in life may be, a square deal. And it is democracy alone that will solve 
the multiplied problems which will come to us when the war ends. 

Colonel Harvey with his brilliant writings could be doing the nation 
a far greater service were he devoting his energies to making the world 
safe for democracy. In trying to make democracy safe for the world 
he is wasting his time and talent. 

Once we have the world safe for democracy, democracy will attend 
to the business of making itself safe for the world. 

To point to the bolshevik element in Russia as an example of Russia 
is as unjust as it would be to hark back to the days of wild-eyed populism 
in Texas and call that democracy. It was real democracy to which 
President Wilson referred and that is the only kind of democracy that the 
world will be made safe for. 

We are destined to play a rather important part in the war which 
now rages and we, therefore, shall have something to say when the terms 
of peace are decided upon. One of the things we shall say is that the 
world must be made safe for democracy. And by that we shall not mean 
any anarchistic system which would dethrone justice will be set up as 
democracy. We mean that real democracy will be the rule, and by this 
term “ democracy ” we do not mean that which characterizes any politi- 
cal party but, rather, the something which makes the man who toils feel 
that he is as good as the man for whom he works. 

Colonel Harvey is, as a rule, radically wrong. And we do not think 
that, in this instance, he is right. 

Our first duty is to make the world safe for democracy. Having done 
that, we may safely depend upon democracy to make itself safe for the 
world. 


JUSTICE BY, AND FOR, JOSEPHUS 
(From The New York Herald) 


In his War Weekty attachment to THe Nortu American Review 
Colonel George Harvey contrasts the punishment meted out by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in the case of Lieutenant Friedrick, in command of 
an American destroyer which fired upon an Italian submarine, and that 
of Captain Victor Blue, who was in command of the battleship Tezxas 
when she went upon the rocks. Formal charges against both officers 
were passed upon by navy courts, the finding in the case of Captain 
Blue recommending the loss of twenty numbers in rank, a penalty which, 
according to precedent, would deprive him of his command; that in the — 
case of Lieutenant Friedrick recommending the loss of thirty numbers, 
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the minimum penalty provided by navy regulations, but accompanied by 
a strong plea for clemency »y the court. It was shown in the Friedrick. 
case that the fault clearly lay with the commander of the Italian sub- 
marine, who failed to fly the agreed upon signal when challenged by the 
American destroyer. This was recognized by the Italian Government, 
which, through its Ambassador, urged: the setting aside of the verdict 
of the court and commended Lieutenant Friedrick for his action. 

Secretary Daniels passed upon the findings of both courts. He cut 
the punishment of Captain Blue in half and restored him to his com- 
mand; he ignored the clemency plea of the court in the Friedrick case, 
depriving of his command an officer whose only “ offence,” according to 
the record as made public, was to exercise the caution that was his clear 
duty. 

The circumstances of the two cases are recalled, not for the purpose 
of refreshing the memory of Americans concerning them but to illustrate 
the wisdom of the aphorism that Governors’ staff colonels get into trouble 
when they rush in where navy angels fear to tread. Colonel Harvey 
intimates that the action of the Secretary in the Blue case was inspired 
by Captain Blue’s also being a native of North Carolina. 

While it is true that Captain Blue was born in North Carolina, he 
early deserted that State, removing to Sonth Carolina. Nobody should 
know better than Colonel Harvey that since prohibition removed the 
possibility of the traditional amenities between Governors there has been 
between the residents of the two Carolinas no love lost and none to lose. 


DEBATE 
(From The Rochester Post-Express) 


In another column is printed a part of Colonel Harvey’s editorial in 
the current number of Tue NortH American Review. Aside from the 
pleasure of reading an argument so finely conceived and executed, there 
must come to thoughtful and open minded readers of Colonel Harvey’s 
editorial the conviction that he is more than an expert editorialist; that 
he is a great debater. This is a fact to make us glad; for while we have 
fine statement of argument and eloquent summarizing of opinion, we have 
comparatively little debate in the greater manner of an older day. The 
basic quality of genuine debate is fairness of attitude, courtesy toward 
opponents and careful consideration of their positions in the matter 
discussed. The great debaters of record were masters of plausibility; 
they were clear and forceful in statement and they had the art of simu- 
lating candor, when they did not feel it. They made courteous admis- 
sions; they did not load themselves with troublesome assumptions of 
villainy. Lincoln and Burke, Webster and Pitt knew how to carry con- 
viction under a manner reasonable and self-restrained. They gave no 
impression of hypocrisy, yet they were masters of ironical exploitation 
of weakness and inconsistency. Moreover they entered debate with a 
high purpose; they sought less a reputation for themselves than a means 
of convincing their opponents. It is in this spirit and in this manner 
that Colonel Harvey writes; he desires to be able to “ Thank God for 
Wilson ” and he closes his article with the adjuration “ Make it so.” 
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“BE ON THE JOB” 
(From The Washington Herald) 


George Harvey in his NortH AmericaN Review’s War WEEKLY, 
edited in Washington and printed in New York, is going to have the 
time of his young life if the first three issues of the War Week y are 
fair samples. 

The gentle irony of Harvey does not stale. The word “chuckle” 
was created for Harveyized readers. You feel genuinely sorry for the 
one who runs foul of this distinguished editor’s satire, but you are just 
as genuinely certain that the blow was above the belt and for the victim’s 
good. You are reminded of Marse Henry Watterson’s remark: “ lf 
anyone dares tell me to go to hell, I want George Harvey to do it.” 

With the precision of a surgeon like Mayo, George Harvey gets at 
once to the root of every question. His wide acquaintance among men, 
his intimate association with those who have made and are making 
history, eminently qualify him for the réle of the honest critic. 

Mr. Baker is “ flippant” and “ jaunty,” and Mr. McAdoo is “on 
the job” and has “made the best record of any Government official 
since the United States entered the war.” 

If you are not already a subscriber to Tue Nortu American Review, 
“be on the job” and send $5.00 and get the War Weexty for good 
measure. You'll get your five back in the first issue—if you have the 


human brand on you. 


‘ 


SOME MEN ARE BORN SUPERANNUATED 
(From The World) 


Under the title of “ Superannuated Generals,” our excellent and 
seething friend George Harvey wails bitterly in Tut NortH American 
Review's War WEEK ty that Secretary Baker was responsible for the 
sending of General Sibert to France; that General Pershing found that 
General Sibert “ could not stand the strain of training men in the field 
and sent him home,” but “a younger officer might have gathered very 
valuable field experience if he had been given General Sibert’s experi- 
ence.” Then follows the customary complaint that the Administration 
gives no opportunity to General Leonard Wood, who, by the way, hap- 
pens to be in France and was slightly wounded the other day. 

The real significance of Brother Harvey’s criticism does not appear 
until we consult the Army Register and find that General Sibert was 
born on October 12, 1860, and General Wood was born on October 9, 
1860. Sibert, who is three days younger than Wood, is “ superannu- 
ated,” but Wood, who is three days older than Sibert, is in his very prime. 

This fable teaches that when you wish to nag the President or Secre- 
tary Baker and revile the conduct of the war, anything will do as a text. 


NOT NICE, BUT TRUE. 
(From the Harrisburg Telegraph) 


George Harvey, writing in Tut Nortu American Review for Febru- 
ary, says that the chief business of America has come to be the “ killing of 


Germans.” 
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That is not a nice sentence, but it is so distinctly the truth that it 
ought to be read and considered by every American. 

“Killing Germans” must be America’s chief occupation henceforth 
until Germany is brought to her knees. The more Germans we kill 
the fewer will be left to kill us. It is plainly a case of kill or be killed. 
Either Germans or Americans must die, and as between the two we must 
see to it that death comes to the Germans. We must kill Germans in 
France or they will kill us—and our wives and children here in our own 
country. : 

“ Killing Germans” is to be our chief occupation, because the more 
we kill the more quickly peace will be restored. That is the reason why 
Americans are so desirous of quick and effective co-operation with our 
allies. That is the reason why we are so indignant over errors and de- 
lays and so insistent upon speed and efficiency. 


THE TASK FOR THE CHURCHES 
(From The Christian Advocate) 


A few years ago, when men were prophesying the downfall of the 
American Republic, George Harvey, now editor of THz NortH AmeEr- 
icAN Review, declared that he believed in the permanency of the Amer- 
ican Republic because the people believed in universal education and the 
culture of conscience. He added that the public schools were well- 
organized and able to reach all the people, and it was to the church 
we must look for defenders of peace, promoters of righteousness, and 
upholders of justice... . 

It is perfectly clear that if democracy is made safe for the United 
States and for the world it must depend upon the public schools and 
the Christian church. While both of these institutions may be criticized, 
their success is full of hope for the future of our country. We sometimes 
overlook the fact that there are 175,000 churches in the United States 
supported by the voluntary contributions of the people, and the main 
business of these institutions is the culture of the inner life and the 
development of righteousness, justice and mercy. 


CONVINCING AND INTERESTING 
(From The Baltimore Sun) 


There is a changing attitude toward public controversy in our modern 
American magazines, which, while formerly devoting themselves almost 
exclusively to the field of instruction and entertainment, are now taking 
a place with the newspapers in the discussion of current problems in an 
editorial way. . . . The magazines of pure opinion—such as Tue 
NortH AmericaN Review, the Forum, erstwhile the Atlantic Monthly, 
and in more recent times the quarterly Yale Review—are apparently 
becoming restless under the urge of the spirit of timeliness, so much so 
that the Nortu American, for one of them, has been able to resist the 
pressure no longer and has established at Washington a weekly edition, 
as it were. It is the idea of Colonel George Harvey, of course, and he 
calls it his War Werkty. It is a buster, as might be expected, and it 
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gives him a fine medium for letting off the steam that used to accumulate 
to such dangerous proportions when carried over to the monthly issues 
of the Nort American. In his weekly Colonel Harvey spells the 
name of La Follette with small letters, and launches out at the world 
in general in brave tones and bright capitals. He is both convincing 
and interesting, whatever his views. 


“ MALICIOUS, LYING TOMMYROT ” 
(From the Philadelphia Record) 


Colonel George B. McClellan Harvey, whose animosity against the 
President is such that he issues a weekly edition of Tuz NortH AMERICAN 
Review in order to attack the Administration as frequently as possible, 
is overwhelmed with grief because the Government, while publishing the 
names of soldiers who die in France, does not, he says, make known the 
names of the men who die in the training camps. Apparently the Colonel 
does not read the newspapers—a bad failing in an old newspaper man. 
So far as the camps containing nearly 100,000 Pennsylvanians are con- 
cerned, full publicity is given to the very few deaths that have taken 
place in them. The families are promptly notified and the correspon- 
dents are given full information. Doubtless the same condition exists in 
all the camps. The Colonel seems to have invented this charge out of pure 
malice. It is a fair sample of much of the tommyrot that is being printed 
about the methods by which the Government is handling the war. 
When no truthful statement can be made recourse is had to straight lying. 


NO TIME TO LOSE 
(From The Springfield Republican) 


Colonel George Harvey, finding Tuz Nort American Review too 
deliberate for his rapid fire thought, has begun the issue of a War 
WEEKLY appendage to that venerable publication. Readers of Tue 
Nortu AmericaN Review can get this paper for $1 a year additional, 
but no others need apply. In his War Weekty the Colonel will review 
each seven days as they pass in the national capital. If Woodrow Wilson 
was unwise enough to make Colonel House his next friend, Colonel 
Harvey will not withhold his advice from the occupant of the White 
House and the rest of the country. There is Colonel Watterson’s word 
for it that “no one has written of the war so wholly informed and so 
luminously intelligent and sincere as Colonel Harvey.” No doubt Mr. 
Tumulty has seen to it that the President is supplied with Tue Nortu 
American Review, and there is nothing for it but to send $1 and get 
the baby so that nothing may be lost. 


CONDITIONED 
(From the Hartford Courant) 


“Thank God for Wilson” is the legend printed red on the cover, 
and also the title of Colonel Harvey’s editoriai. Is Saul become a 
prophet? or is this the case of that later Saul who, after his conversion, 
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became known as Paul? We are twice, at least, instructed that his 
(Wilson) “ Scotch-Irish, American, Presbyterian heel is rooted in the 
ground.” Yet the editor insists “that at no time since the battle of the 
Marne has the outlook been as black as it is to-day.” The President is 
implored to abolish his makeshift of a war council and bring to his aid 
competent men. We quite agree with the editor that “it is maddening 
that he (Wilson) should persist in attempting to bear the whole bur- 
den alone.” ‘ What this government needs is vision.” It seems to 
prefer supervision. Several other criticisms seem to condition the 


editor’s thankfulness. 


OUTSPOKEN 
(From the Boston Evening Transcript) 


The outspoken George Harvey speaks out once more in Tue Nortu 
American Review for February when he tells us in the course of his 
leading article that our duty is the killing of Germans, and that to the kill- 
ing of Germans we must bend all our energies. “ The more Germans we kill 
the fewer American graves there will be in France. The more Germans 
we kill the less danger to our wives and daughters. The more Germans 
we kill the sooner we shall welcome home our gallant lads. Nothing else 
now counts.” But he adds that we who stay at home must help to put 
our house in order. ‘‘ The censorship as we have come to know its mani- 
festations without understanding its reasons for existence is gone, and 
that is a more vital fact than would be the going of Mr. Baker, with all 
his smug cocksureness and detestable flippancy in the midst of this most 
awful of tragedies the world has ever known.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDOLENCE 
(From The New York Herald) 


“Why not shift the operations but let the name of the hours remain 
truthful? ” asks Colonel Harvey, who is something of a reactionary on 
this turn-the-clock-ahead proposition. 

If the Colonel will turn to his almanac he will find that whatever 
else may be said for the present “standard” time it cannot be said to 
be truthful. 

“Let us save daylight—and oil and gas and electricity, not to men- 
tion our eyes—by all means,’ he adds; “ but also let us consider whether 
the psychology of indolence or of energy will not permit us to do so 
without saying that six is seven and twelve is one when we know all 
the time that it isn’t so.” 

Isn’t the Colonel, from his watch tower at Washington, sad enough 
over the manifest results of that psychology of indolence without wishing 
more of the same upon the country? 


THE THREE COLONELS 
(From The Wilmington (Del.) News) 


Miss Richards caused audible smiles through the audience by her 
allusion to the suggestion making the rounds of Washington, that the 
proposed War Council be composed of three colonels—“ The ” Colonel, 
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with Colonel House and Colonel George Harvey, editor of Tur Nortu 
AmericaN Review, whose editorials contain just enough pepper to make 
them always appetizing. Colonel Harvey was the very first man to 
mention Woodrow Wilson as a Presidential possibility, but since that 
day he has been at outs and ins with the President, so that a guess as to 
where he stands now with the nation’s Chief Magistrate would be a 
hazardous venture. 

With three such colonels in the war cabinet, something would surely 


be doing! 


TOO BIG FOR ONE 
(From The St. Johnsbury Caledonian) 


Editor George Harvey of Tue Norru American Review thinks the 
President would do well to utilize the services of Theodore Roosevelt 
either on a foreign mission or right here at home. The suggestion has 
merit. The President has too much responsibility on his shoulders, a 
task too big for any man to perform alone. If he would call upon half 
a dozen men of Mr. Roosevelt’s type to take charge of a single depart- 
ment of war work and be wholly responsible for it the war could be 
prosecuted with greater vigor and peace more quickly brought about. 
There should be the same organization that successful corporations have, 
responsible heads for the different departments with understudies ready 
to fill any gap that may open in the directing forces of the business. 


AN ACQUISITION 


(From The Louisville Courier-Journal) 


Beginning with the new year Colonel George Harvey, in response 
to many requests for more frequent and timely editorial utterances during 
the war, proposes to issue from Washington City, as an adjunct of Tue 
Nortu AmericaN ReEvIEw, a publication to be called Tue Nortu Amer- 
1cAN Review’s War WEEKLY, at a subscription rate of a dollar a year. 
It will certainly be an acquisition. No one has written of the war so 
wholly informed and so luminously intelligent and sincere as Colonel 
George Harvey. What he says is always worth reading, and his War 
WEEKLy ought to be a conspicuous success. 


CUSSING AND DISCUSSING 
(From The Hartford Courant) 


Colonel George Harvey, the brilliant editor of THz NortH Amer- 
1cAN Review, has developed now the War Weekty of that Review, 
giving every Saturday his readers a live letter from Washington and 
also several pages of discussions of the pressing questions of the day. 
When Colonel Harvey discusses, he doesn’t stop with that; he cusses, 
too; and his comments are always readable and often judicious. The 
only trouble with his Wrex ty is the apprehension it creates that the 
Review itself may be robbed of a part of its charms. 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
(From The Philadelphia Public Ledger) 


Colonel Harvey in the January Nortu American Review regrets 
with this newspaper that the President has not found any use for 
Colonel Roosevelt. He suggests that the Colonel be sent to Japan or 
to South America to attempt to facilitate the co-operation with America 
in prosecuting the war. If the Colonel had been sent to Russia the 
success of the mission to that country might have been more brilliant. 
Indeed, it might have been possible to have prevented the success of the 
German machinations which have made the Russian armies impotent. 


DEFYING TIME 
(From The Bookseller) 


Tue Nortu American Review is a veritable storehouse of worth- 
while editorial comment, fearless and dynamic, that loses nothing of the 
famous editor’s well-known power of expression, that time has no power 
to diminish. The articles, that range from present world interest to 
literature and drama, are all the work of careful, able writers, experts 
in their various lines, that keep the standard of the magazine at its 
best. With this famous monthly within reach, one cannot be ignorant 
of the important things that are making history, for its war articles are 
a big selling feature. 


A SERIOUS OMISSION 
(From Life) 


Brother George Harvey’s new North-American-Review-weekly-war- 
issue-while-you-wait says: 
Brother Edward Sandford Martin of Life, the first man who shook the hand 


of the man who shook the hand of John L. Sullivan and now the most intimate 
friend of the most intimate friend of the President, recalls, etc., etc. 


All right, brother, but in begarlanding Martin with all these distinc- 
tions you should add, “ pupil of George Harvey.” 

Shall a dozen faithful years of apprenticeship to Harvey’s Harper’s 
Weekly go for nothing? 


T. R—AN EASTMAN OR A PATRIOT? 
(From The Fort Worth Record) 


“The nation should call Roosevelt,” chortles Colonel George Harvey 
in Tue Nortu American Review. Colonel Harvey is mistaken. A 
Federal district attorney should call Roosevelt for preaching sedition 
and for his vitriolic abuse of the war President of the United States. 
A Federal district attorney put Max Eastman of the Masses out of 
business; a Federal district attorney made the editor of the Appeal to 
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Reason eat out of the hand of Uncle Sam and like it. Why should the 
sanguinary colonel be immune? Why should he be permitted to be a 
common scold and a fomenter of strife? 


CAPTIONS 
(From The Mobile Register) 


Colonel George Harvey, editing THz NortH American Review for 
January, writes: “Thank God for Wilson!” indicating an enthusiasm 
that will surprise all who recall the earlier incident of the Harvey- 
Wilson relations; but the Louisville Courier-Journal dispels the glamor 
by saying that Colonel Harvey’s editorial under the above quoted caption 
might more accurately be entitled ‘Some Mistakes of the President.” 


HOW TO BECOME A BETTER AMERICAN. 
(From the Washington Herald) 


To meet a popular demand, George Harvey’s War Weekly is offered 
to the public generally at two dollars for fifty-two issues. ‘[o Nortu 
American Review readers the price is one dollar a year. We mention it 
in this column, which is unpurchasable for advertising, because we 
believe thinking people who read George Harvey’s weekly comment will 
become better Americans. 


IT STILL DOES. 
(From the Jacksonville Times-Union) 


Once the East believed that THe Nortu American Review stood for 
the best public opinion of the country. An able argument in the current 
number of the Review declares that if we using force to “ make democ- 
racy safe throughout the world” we are foolish or wicked but in fight- 
ing to the uttermost to resist wrong we are performing a plain duty. 
Now where stands the public? 


NOT THE BEST USE 
(From The Louisville Courier-Journal) 


Colonel Harvey thinks Mr. Wilson should have sent Mr. Roosevelt 
to Russia instead of Mr. Root. So think we. And we agree with Colonel 
Harvey that the Administration is not making the best use it might of 
those Republican leaders who are notably true to the cause and the 
purpose of winning the war. 


BUREAUS, WHAT-NOTS, ETC. 
(From The Omaha Bee) 


Colonel George Harvey calls for a real war council made up of 
the biggest men in the country, regardless of politics, instead of just a 
sociable meeting of bureau heads wearing a new label. It will come 
in time. 
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NO DOUBT 
(From The Macon Telegraph) 





Colonel Harvey says the Administration should find something for 
Colonel Roosevelt to do. The Administration no doubt would be glad 
to furnish him a Maxim silencer to play with. , 


WHO SAID IT? 
(From The St. Louis Republic) 


Who said the eminent editor of THz Nortn American Review 
cannot appreciate a joke? He calls our informal Commissioner to 
Europe Colonel “ White” House. 


A WARNING 
(From The St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 


If Mr. Wilson doesn’t make some use of T. R. pretty soon, Colonel 
George Harvey will get mad and offer him to the Kaiser. 

















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





THE PHILIPPINES AND “SELF-DETERMINATION” 


Sir,—“ The Philippines again! Surely, we have heard enough about 
the Philippines—more bother to us than they can possibly be worth,” 
says, perhaps, a reader. The first we heard about them was when 
President McKinley, at the end of the Spanish War, after whipping 
Spain and taking Cuba from her (to tie it “with a string” to the 
United States), suggested that we should also take her “leavings” in 
the Pacific, which were, de facto, ours by conquest, as he said: the Phil- 
ippine Islands. “ Self-determination” was not in the air then, and to 
clinch the affair it was arranged, as a condition of the treaty of peace 
with Spain, to pay $20,000,000 for them, stock, lock and barrel, throw- 
ing the people in, just as serfs or “souls” used to go with the land in 
old times in Russia. It seemed all serene—on a western tour the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion that it would be a good thing to be a “ world Power,” 
having caught on, in rear-platform addresses. Realizing the situation, 
if there had been no objection raised to the new “ imperialism ”’, with the 
acquisition of this outpost the United States could have gone ahead as 
Germany had been doing for nearly twenty years (giving us warning, 
as Admiral Dewey told us, by her desire to obtain this very outpost her- 
self), building up a big military establishment ourselves suitable to the 
new attitude, and so have been “ prepared,” according to the fullest jingo 
ideal, for the events of 1914! 

Perhaps it might have been as well! The thing did not slip through 
comfortably even with McKinley’s winning manipulation. It was only 
a molehill, thrown up by an entrenching opposition in the way at first 
which had to be faced, no mountain—in fact more like the Horatian 
ridiculus mus. Those who began the opposition in 1898, mature 
men, are dropping like the leaves in Vallambrosa. There are few left 
who remember how on a June day in that year, stirred by some words 
of protest in the newspapers, the writer made a visit to the late Gamaliel 
Bradford and suggested to that zealous publicist that the two should 
“hire a hall” and there propose a protest against the extension of the 
United States sovereignty over eight millions or so of brown brethren on 
the other side of the world, without their consent. 

So the infant “ Anti-Imperialist League ” was born and rocked in the 
Cradle of Liberty, Faneuil Hall, and baptized the nineteenth of Novem- 
ber following. Its nineteenth annual meeting was held a few weeks ago. 
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Its history is that of the struggle, first against the ratification of the 
treaty with Spain so as to prevent the acquisition of the “ possessions,” 
and since to cause atonement to be made for what was thought “ the 
deep damnation of ” their “taking ’”’—thought so by them and by the 
representative half million of quickly and easily acquired adherents to the 
league, with many prominent members of the President’s party, like 
Benjamin Harrison, Thomas B. Reed, John Sherman, and George S. 
Boutwell, the league’s first president. He kicked over the traces and 
became an opponent upon this contention of the organization which he 
had represented so long as Secretary of the Treasury and Senator. 
Senator Hoar was the leader of the movement in Congress, and in 
speeches of invective, like those of Cicero and Brutus and Edmund 
Burke, denounced his official chief for the departure from our national 
principles. School boys who had heard him might well have ‘“ marked 
and written” these words of eloquence “in their books,” and they will 
be found a mine for historical quotation. 

It was the secretary’s duty to sustain the league’s contest in Wash- 
ington, and Senator Hoar showed a hesitating mind himself, which was 
very interesting, to one at his elbow, as to the advisability of party 
rupture. As he mused aloud, he dwelt on the strength and popularity 
of McKinley, which were impressing themselves upon him as he said: 
“There might even be a filibuster—if—?” Party affiliation was too 
strong for him and he remained in the Republican ranks, forgiving but 
not forgetting. On the Saturday night before the Monday when the 
ratification of the treaty was to come up in the Senate, its defeat seemed 
assured by the final promise given the Secretary by Senator Mason that 
he would join in the vote against it, if his vote should be needed to 
determine the question. Stopping on the way to Boston to see Mr. Car- 
negie at his house in New York, the philanthropist, who had been the 
league’s God-father, with $1,000 birthday present, came out eagerly 
from an important parlor conference in which he was engaged to be 
told of the situation, and said at once that his influence with the Senator 
was considerable and that he would press it by letter. Mr. Carnegie 
kept his word, but his letter did not reach the addressee until the vote 
was passed and the treaty was ratified with Senator Mason’s vote. Had 
Mr. Carnegie used a “ special delivery” stamp the fate of the Philip- 
pines might have been different! The $20,000,000 he offered after- 
wards to reimburse the Government if it would release the islands could 
not prevent that which ten cents might have forestalled! 

Mr. McKinley’s only argument to the writer, when the case of the 
League for the Philippines was presented to him, with that pat on the 
coatsleeve (his winning way), was: ‘‘ You would not have me give 
them back to Spain, would you? As “ giving back” was impossible, 
since they had not been Spain’s to “ give back,” there was no respect- 
ful reply possible! The Filipinos had already won their independence 
before Dewey came, and had cooped the Spanish power in Manila, ready 
for easy conquest by the alliance of the native forces with those of the 
United States. 

While the United States was putting down the “ insurrection,” which 
was simply a passionate struggle for the maintenance of freedom 
against our imposed sovereignty—freedom that Aguinaldo and _ his 
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countrymen thought the United States was to leave them to enjoy, after 
their joint success in the coup de grace to the Spanish power—the Anti- 
Imperialist League, having been foiled in the attempt to urge a friendly 
recognition of the autonomy of the islands, opposed with all its power 
the “ marked severities ” of the conduct of the war against the Filipinos. 
When there came the conquered peace (La tranquillité regue 4 Varsovie) 
then ensued the United States government by a commission. Its head, 
President Jacob Gould Schurman, came back to testify that the Philip- 
pines should be independent. The chief of the new administration which 
followed, William H. Taft, Governor General, who had opposed the 
original acquisition of the archipelago until persuaded by McKinley 
to “make the best of it,” fed the Filipinos on remote and vague hopes 
which were no more satisfactory, perhaps more provocative, than the 
avowed “colonial” conviction and purpose of his successor, W. Cameron 
Forbes. Working “ agin’ the government,” the two potent arguments 
all along against our urgent pleas for justice, any time from the first to 
the nineteenth year of “ possession,” were McKinley’s “smart ’”’ phrases: 
“ Americans do not scuttle,” nor “ Ever pull down their flag,”—sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals ! Meanwhile the Anti-Imperialist League 
was busy in maintaining the ideal of Philippine independence in the 
islands and in the United States, and especially with the Democratic 
party, into four successive platforms of which we promoted the writing 
of the plank pledging autonomy to the archipelago. 

When the party came into power the lid was off. Governor General 
Harrison took the reins, with the slogan fresh upon his lips: “ The 
Philippines are our heel of Achilles,” and behind him was the Organic 
Act passed by Congress called the “ Jones Bill,” promising independence, 
to be granted to the Philippine Islands upon timely application for it. 
The future held two possibilities—the continuance of the Philippines as 
a colonial possession of the United States, as the investor probably de- 
sired, in their own interests and which Mr. Taft thought desirable and 
Mr. Forbes essential. Some reactionary Filipinos, indeed, may be content 
for awhile with Filipinization of offices and with a promotion of eco- 
nomic development, and would advocate if they dared hanging up the 
ideal and promise of independence. They can not persuade the ambi- 
tious, self-conscious Filipino to be humiliated permanently by the colon- 
ists’ dependency and to see his labors and his bloodshed wasted. Were 
such an attitude general, the United States might realize a position predi- 
cated by Governor Boutwell and implied in Governor General Harri- 
son’s dictum—that in certain events, the more the Filipinos wanted us, 
the less we should want them. Their status defying the Monroe Doc- 
trine in principle, would expose the United States also in case of war 
to certain, even if temporary, disaster in remote “ possessions.” 

But the World War holds out a better promise. “ Self-determina- 
tion” is in the air, the fires of liberty are rekindled in the Philippines, 
the pledge of it is taken out of storage and things are in a fair way to 
the initiation of a movement to ask of Congress, according to the prom- 
ise of the Organic Act, the “grant” of independence, that it may be 
ready for ratification and guarantee along with that of all the “ weaker 
peoples” at the after-war council of permanent peace. Such was the 
proposal of the Anti-Imperialist League at the annual meeting the other 
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day, indorsed by the Resident Commissioner from the Philippines, the 
Hon. Jaime C. de Veyra, who said: 


I am perfectly in accord with the suggestion that our independence be 
granted in time for ratification by the after-war council. This is a wise step in 
view of the reiterated declarations of President Wilson and of the fact that the 
principle of self-definition is to be one of the unequivocal bases of a general 


peace. 


Let us hope for “the Day” when the United States will set the 
example by its realization in the Philippines of the great world prin- 
ciple of self-determination. 

New Haven, Conn. Ervine Winstow. 


LABOR UNPREPAREDNESS 


Sir,—Without attempting to apportion the blame for our culpable 
unpreparedness in spite of ample warning, and for our supineness, indif- 
ference and delay in asserting and maintaining our rights when they 
were trampled upon, which have beyond question prolonged the war, and 
caused incalculable loss both of life and treasure, it becomes every one’s 
duty, if continuing unpreparedness is apparent in any direction, threaten- 
ing our success now that we are in, to raise his voice in protest. 

That unpreparedness does exist in connection with the labor situation, 
is as evident as that it can be remedied if considerations affecting politics 
are disregarded. 

In a report submitted to the Senate on the 16th of January by a com- 
mittee representing all the leading industrial and manufacturing associa- 
tions throughout the country, it is stated that there are still constant 
strikes and threats of strikes in all sections with the sole purpose of pre- 
venting the employment of any but union labor. It is further stated, as 
must be evident to every one, that there is a wide and serious shortage of 
labor. This could not be otherwise when there is considered the abnormal 
demand for war work, the crying need for increased agricultural produc- 
tion, and the withdrawal already of more than a million men chiefly from 
the ranks of labor for service in the army. 

That this shortage must steadily grow greater is plain. There will 
soon be another draft, taking another million from work. As they become 
soldiers and non-producers, the amounts of ammunition and military sup- 
plies for them must be enormously increased, requiring more employees, 
and almost more important, we must next Spring plant and later harvest 
greater food crops than ever before, for ourselves and our allies. 

Where are the laborers coming from, and where are the 100,000 or 
more sailors to be had to operate our new merchant marine? We are 
told also on all sides that one of the principal reasons for coal shortage 
is lack of sufficient men on the railroads. We see already the farmers 
protesting against the shipyards and munition plants for luring their 
hands away from them by bidding as high as $9 per day for workmen, 
and saying the result will surely be a decrease in the acreage planted 
instead of an increase. 

The following contains the substance of reports received from all 
parts of the country by the New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
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tion, written by State Commissioners of Agriculture or Masters of State 
Granges. It is testimony that can not be ignored or belittled: 

Maine: Great shortage of farm labor; acreage probably will be reduced 
by one-fourth or one-third. Texas: More labor needed than ever before, but 
supply is much below normal. North Dakota: Alarming shortage; farmers dis- 
couraged and cannot plant for normal crop. Vermont: Shortage means a cut 
in production. Massachusetts: Serious situation; farmers cannot go ahead with 
only the help of boys and untrained workmen. Connecticut: Depressing conditions ; 
farmers may try to raise only enough for their families. Rhode Island: Many 
will not plant as much as last year. New Jersey: Farmers think that planting 
of even the usual acreage will be very hazardous. Pennsylvania: Very great 
shortage of skilled farm labor; the exodus from farms has been continuous. Dela- 
ware: Unless relief comes, the usual acreage cannot be prepared. Maryland: 
Labor situation is acute. Virginia: Lack of labor, and acreage reduced accord- 
ingly. Georgia: Impossible to cultivate as much land as last year’s area. Flor- 
ida: Affected by loss of negro workmen drawn to the North; hope the Government 
will bring Porto Ricans. Ohio: Farmers discouraged and at their wits’ ends. 
Indiana: Probably a reduction of acreage. Illinois: The number of idle acres 
will be increased. 

Who is to be held responsible if the shortage thus indicated takes 
place? Surely the Administration, which has received repeated warnings. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that we must, as fast as we send abroad sol- 
diers, follow them up with an army of labor to do the work for them of 
supply, transportation, etc., behind the lines. 

In the face of these well-known conditions, which must grow steadily 
worse, and the further fact that since the war began immigration, on 
which we have largely relied to keep up our labor supply, has practically 
ceased, there has been sent out from Labor Headquarters in Washington 
a camouflage statement to the effect that there is no shortage of labor; 
that any difficulty is solely due to faulty distribution which the authori- 
ties take it upon themselves to say they can and will remedy. 

It is impossible to believe that the country will be lulled into a sense 
of false security by any such declaration, only to find itself again in a 
condition of entire unpreparedness to meet what is plainly ahead of us. 
Have we not already been taught the cost of such blind folly? Mr. Wil- 
son, Secretary of Labor, says there is no shortage. Mr. McAdoo, a little 
later, testified before the Senate Committee that there was a shortage, 
and the anthracite coal operators are calling for 25,000 more men. 

Our experience in sending troops abroad shows that before planting 
time, with the help of Japan, we could bring here at least 200,000 laborers 
under contract till the end of the war, to be returned to where they came 
from just as was done in Cuba. They could be kept in cantonments and 
put under the control and direction of the Department of Labor, to be 
sent by it wherever they were needed, to do railroad, agricultural or 
munitions work. They make industrious, capable workers under direc- 
tion, and can be had at reasonable wages. France is importing large num- 
bers of them by way of Vancouver. Prison labor should also be utilized. 
Why not, in one particular, get ready beforehand, for what is surely 
coming? 

One thing further is needed to make the country wholly efficient for 
its stupendous task. Prices of the leading commodities have been fixed. 
In order to stabilize them the men producing them should be called into 
the Government service at a fair and generous compensation and strikes 
forbidden. This is just as necessary, just as reasonable and just as per- 
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missible as it is to call men into the ranks of the army whose pay is fixed 
at only $80. per month, no limit as to hours, and with anything like a 
strike punished as mutiny. 

Such a condition would mean real thoroughgoing preparedness and 
efficiency. Nothing stands in the way of it but the timidity of politicians, 
which, to the great detriment of the country, was in glaring evidence at 
the time of the passage of the Adamson Bill. Is such timidity still suff- 
ciently great and controlling to hamper and perhaps wholly thwart the 
efforts and sacrifices we are making to win the war? It will require the 
utmost exertion, the willing sacrifice, the unwavering courage of all 
classes, and the subordination of every political and selfish consideration 
to do it. 

With every man capable of working in factory, field, shop, shipyard 
and munition plant declared to be in the service uf the United States for 
the period of the war, with prices of commodities and wages fixed for 
definite periods at fair rates subject then to readjustment, and strikes 
forbidden, we should have stability of prices and wages, and an efficient 
democracy which no Power could resist. 

Has Congress the courage to organize victory or shall we go limping 
and stumbling along as we have, wasting our resources, and not bringing 
to bear anything like our full strength? 

It has been stated recently that 100,000 laborers are to be brought 
from the West Indies. There are three objections to this plan: They 
are needed where they are, to keep sugar production at the highest possi- 
ble point; the number proposed is but a drop in the bucket; and they 
are well known to be nothing like as industrious, biddable and efficient as 
the Chinese. 

WasuinetTon, D. C. ARCHIBALD HopkINs. 


ROOSEVELT AND WILSON 


Sir,—In the January Review we read that: “ * * * Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal following is still the greatest and most devoted in 
the country. We wonder sometimes whether the President appreciates 
how many loyal citizens feel a sense of personal tragedy in the shelving 
of one who must be regarded as the most generally recognized, if not 
actually, the foremost patriot in the land.” A letter to the editor says: 
‘“ * * * Thousands feel that the President is playing pretty small 
politics in studiously ignoring the Colonel.” The Outlook, with which for 
years Roosevelt was officially connected, sets forth that, to head his 
Cabinet, Washington chose Jefferson, a leader who “could never have 
been sympathetic to him”, that Lincoln, in the dark days of 1860, called 
Stanton to take the Secretaryship of War, in spite of the fact that they 
were opposed in politics, that Stanton had been “bitter in spirit and 
insulting in form” in expression toward him. “ Yet Lincoln chose him. 
But that was Lincoln.” 

Washington’s purpose was to lead in building up a wise and stable 
democratic government. Had Jefferson everywhere been proclaiming 
that “ when human nature had changed and the millennium had come” 
a stable government could be built up, would Washington have chosen 


him? 
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Lincoln’s purpose was to put down secession and maintain the union 
—incidentally, he freed the slaves. Had Stanton made it known to the 
world as his firm belief that: “ By the right of secession and slavery 
alone can we acquire those virile qualities necessary to win in the stern 
strife of actual life,” had he insistently declared that slavery and seces- 
sion could be done away with “when the millennium had come and 
human nature had changed,” would Lincoln have chosen him, no matter 
what his efficiency, his personal following? Would not, rather, the 
very facts of his great influence and personal following have made Lin- 
coln wisely refrain from increasing the influence of one bent on defeat- 
ing his great purpose? . 

President Wilson’s purpose is so to win this war that the rule of 
international justice may succeed to the ruinous, bloody, wasteful hor- 
rors of war, which may otherwise again be forced upon the world when- 
ever a strong, ill-intentioned nation wishes. 

Roosevelt, with almost or quite German fervor, has lauded war 
as war. Years ego he said: “ We must play a great part in the world, 
and especially perform those deeds of blood, of valor, which above every- 
thing else bring national renown. * * * By war alone can we 
acquire those virile qualities necessary to win in the stern strife of actual 
life.” (The Strenuous Life.) To-day, in spite of the incredible suf- 
ferings of the war-worn, overtaxed world, he reiterates that his hope for 
future peace lies in our building up an army after the war which shal] 
be “the most efficient in the world.” To the President’s statement 
that: “In every discussion of the peace that must end this war it is 
taken for granted that that peace must be given by some definite concert 
of power, which will make it virtually impossible that any such catas- 
trophe should ever overwhelm it again,” he scornfully replied that 
“war might end when the millennium had come and human nature had 
changed.” 

It takes vision of a noble sort to be a leader in the changing of that 
same human nature, which now, as never before, is prepared for the 
change by universal suffering: to see that not even how long the war 
lasts is so vital as that it should end war. The tragical pity of it is 
that such a forceful natura] leader as Roosevelt has not that vision; will 
not cast his great influence on the side of the world’s desperate need— 
on the side of progress. 

Does not the very fact of Roosevelt’s great influence and personal 
following make Wilson wisely refrain from increasing that influence? 

E. A. Smiru. 


Los Autos, CALIFORNIA. 
HE SAW LINCOLN 


Sir,—I am not, I regret to say, a regular reader of Tue Nortu 
American Review, and I therefore do not know whether the views of 
those of us who regret the sending of Mr. Barnard’s statue of Abraham 
Lincoln to Europe have appeared on your pages. From reading the 
communications in your December number I am reminded of the decision 
of Justice Sir Roger de Coverly in the litigation relative to the willow 
tree, which was, if I remember rightly, in these words: “ Much may 
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be said on both sides.” And I crave the space to say something con- 
trary to the judgment of Mr. Macmonnies, Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Fletcher. 

Let me first say a word in reference to Mr. Macmonnies’ suggestion 
that there has been “a nation-wide organized attack” upon the work 
of Mr. Barnard. I am no part of the organization; never heard of it 
before; am not led or incited by it. 

Now, I have seen Abraham Lincoln. I stood for an hour not ten 
feet from him and looked straight into his face while he delivered an 
address. I stood near enough to see him plainly while he made a dif- 
ferent sort of speech. I sat by, one evening, while for an hour he car- 
ried on a conversation with a number of men. In answering an inquiry 
as to how he felt after Douglas had defeated him for the Senate, he 
took hold of the toe of his boot with his ample hand and said, “I felt 
very much as a big boy in Sangamon County who was running up hill, 
barefooted, felt when he stubbed his toe against a stone. Somebody 
asked him how he felt. ‘I’m too big to cry,’ said he, ‘ but it hurts too 
bad to laugh’.” [General Logan cribbed this story when he undertook 
to explain how he felt when he was defeated for Vice-President.] I was 
a boy, a young boy if you please, but I had, and always have had, a 
remarkably good memory for objects I have seen. As to my fitness to 
pass judgment on a sculptured figure—well, if references are required, 
I will refer you to Mr. Frederick Macmonnies. I went to see Mr. 
Barnard’s statue of Lincoln—went alone, so as not to be distracted. 
I stood a long time—looked at it from several points. It is truly a 
striking, an impressive statue; but it does not look like Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Cox tells us that Mr. Barnard declared that he “ was carrying 
out in his sculpture his ideal of Lincoln.” That was not the spirit in 
which Macmonnies worked when he made the beautiful and lifelike 
statue of Mr. Stranahan that stands at the entrance to Prospect Park, 
in Brooklyn. We sent to the sculptor several photographs of the sub- 
ject—Mr. St. Gaudens kindly saw to the posing of the dear old gentle- 
man—and when the statue was unveiled, while Mr. and Mrs. Stranahan 
sat by, everybody remarked the perfect likeness. 

Mr. Fletcher declares that his first impression of Mr. Barnard’s 
work was that “ it does not look like Lincoln.” Then he sets his imagina- 
tion at work and reads a “miracle” into the bronze. It seems to me 
the English and French might better have been shown Abraham Lincoln 
as God made him than as Mr. Barnard imagined God should have made 
him. 


New York Ciry. Exvizau R. Kennepy. 


IS THE UNITED STATES A “ PIKER ” ? 


Sir,—Is this great United States a “ piker” ? 
You all know what a “ piker”’ is. 
This great United States is a “ piker.” 
Why? 
Your magazine carries the following: “Notice to Reader—When you 
finish reading this magazine place a one-cent stamp on this notice * * * 
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and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers and sailors at the 
frost. * * * A. §. Burleson, Postmaster-General.” 

Mr. Burleson is a Texan and has seen a horse race and has sat in a 
poker game; he knows a “ piker”’ when he sees one. 

London Punch (and other British papers and magazines say: 
“Drop us in the nearest post box and the British Empire will place us 
in the hands,” etc.—no one-cent stamp nor other tool of any kind. 
The British Empire has five men at the front to our one (both at the 
front and in training—mostly in training—thanks to several people) ; 
it is spending five dollars to our one, and,—Glory be,—it has been 
in this scrap from the first—even during all the time that we were too 
proud to fight. If anyone needs—really needs—that one-cent stamp 
it is the British Empire; but, while it is not too proud to fight, it 
is too proud to ask that measley little one-cent stamp from its taxpayers 
and citizens to pay for giving the boys at the front something to read. 

It is easy to guess why this great United States asks for that meas- 
ley little one-cent stamp. It is to conceal the deficit. What causes that 
deficit? The franking of seed catalogues, speeches and reports from 
the Comptroller of the Currency. But, if this United States was run 
with the slightest regard to correct business methods, all these franked 
things would be charged up to the department, or the Congress that 
franked them, and the deficit would show up as against the place and 
the people that cause it. 

I think that you all have your own ideas about our Post Office 
and our Congress—ideas that have a bearing on the zone post rates on 
periodicals. 

Now, the Government may want to continue to be a “ piker,”’ but we— 
the average citizen—do not want to be in that class, even through the 
proxy of our duly elected governmental representatives. 

So—why not give Burleson a “tip?” 

And if a “tip” doesn’t get the answer—try a “ big stick.” 

I am writing this as a patriotic American citizen, who has licked 
many of those “ one-cent stamps,” and who expects to continue to do so. 
Bought a few Liberty Bonds, too. Chipped in for the Red Cross and 
the Y. M. C. A. War Work, too. But it’s the idea of being a citizen of 
a “ piker” government that chafes. We can’t allow Uncle Sam to sit 
in a game with John Bull and be a “ piker.” 

And now, in the words of the late lamented Partick Henry (who, by 
the way, was way back in the line of my mother-in-law’s family): “ If 
this be treason, Mr. Speaker, make the most of it.” 

Grorere H. Van Srone. 

Santa Fr, New Mexico. 


POETIC “ INSPIRATION ” 


Sir,—In the December issue of THe Nortnu American Review, 
Mr. Conrad Aiken writes on “The Mechanism of Poetry” to combat 
“a widespread notion . . . that poetic inspiration has something mys- 
terious . . . about it, something which escapes human analysis.” He 
condemns the “usual theory of poetic inspiration that it is due to a 
tempest of emotion in the poet.” The conclusion arrived at by Mr. 
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Aiken is that we are brought “back to the theory of Freud. It is to 
some deep hunger, whether erotic or not . . . that we must look for 
the source of power.” 

Freud’s original doctrine, I supposed, was that the source of power 
was erotic. If we modify this theory so far as to teach that the source 
of power is either “erotic or not” it seems to me that the theory has 
become a little flat. 

Mr. Aiken suggests that the poetic inspiration is a manifestation of 
“the hunger of the frustrate for richer experience.” But that is pre- 
cisely the theory which he started out to combat. What is more mys- 
terious, “‘translunar” and “beyond analysis” than the hunger of the 
soul? Mr. Aiken complains that “ our criticism is still a rather primitive 
parade of likes and dislikes.” But after experimenting three times a 
day for a good many years, I have become convinced that this primitive 
parade of likes and dislikes is just exactly what “hunger” is. The 
difference between “emotion” and “hunger” of the soul is the differ- 
ence between tweedledum and tweedledee. The “ scientific’”’ and “ psy- 
chological” poetic critics are driven back into the harbor of popular 
common sense. Poetry is the rhythm of emotion. 


Tuckanog, N. Y. Freperick A. WriGHtT. 


FROM COUNSELOR JOB E. HEDGES 


Sir,—Please accept this expression of my appreciation of the re- 
markable work you are doing anent the war through the columns of 
Tue Nortu AmericaN Review. I am particularly impressed with the 
February number. You struck the key-note when stating that what 
Washington officialdom needed was vision. What Congress needs is an 
active, virile, cohesive minority party, competing with the majority party 
in constructive support of the Government in this crucial time. Your 
February article appealed to me particularly, again, in using the word 
“unselfishness” as the acid test of support. No one in Washington 
need have the slightest doubt that the intelligent people of the country 
know on whose brow to plant the laurei of approval for patriotic service. 


New York Ciry. Jos E. Hepaes. 


A PRESIDENTIAL SUGGESTION 


Sir,—When you are editorially reviewing men as Presidential can- 
didates for the next election, I sincerely hope that you will suggest in 
Tue Nortu American Review the name of General Leonard Wood 
for that high office. He is a man of international fame. 

I believe he merits and would get the highest recognition from our 
people as a whole; so it would make no difference which great party 
nominated him—he would win out. 

His past efforts toward military preparedness for the United States 
now give him a warm place in the hearts of the people, which will outlast 
the “too proud to fight” idea. 

ArpMorE, Pa. I. N. Knapp. 

[We do not consider this a suitable time to discuss Presidential possi- 
bilities; neither upon general principles do we regard professional soldiers 
favorably in that connection.—Enprror. | 
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THE “WAR WEEKLY ” 


Sir,—I am alarmed, but not surprised, at the pungent brilliancy (as 
well as the brevity) of the War Weekly articles. 


New Haven, Conn. Ervine WInstow. 


Sir,—I enclose my dollar for the weekly issue. I got a dollar’s 
worth of satisfaction out of the first issue. That paragraph, “ The Week,” 
on the first page dated from Washington, was great. 


Boston, Mass. Howarp W. Lana. 


Smr,—$1.00 a year? It is worth $1.00 a week to me to read what 
Colonel Harvey writes in your new War Weekly, so therefore please con- 
tinue sending the Weekly to my address and find draft enclosed to cover 
my subscription for one year. 


Totepo, Onto. M. M. Mivtier. 


Sir,—I enclose a dollar bill and wish my name listed for THz Nortu 
AMERICAN Review's War Weekly, and anticipate receiving my money’s 
worth several times over. With full appreciation of the service you pro- 
pose to render in this way, 

Ware, Mass. J. GarpNer LINcOLN. 


S1ir,—Enclosed please find check for one year’s subscription for the 
War Weekly, by far the best current events and war reading we have 
had in our home for some time. It ought to be a great success. 


Detroit, Micn. Crara E. Beese. 


Str,—Only the other day I remarked to a friend the pity of it that 
the clarion articles of Colonel Harvey were not appearing in a big met- 
ropolitan daily, so that they might go to hundreds of thousands instead 
of the fewer thousands of which the subscription lists of the Review 
must consist. The “man in the street” is the fellow who most needs 
the virile quality of Colonel Harvey’s words. 

I must have the War Weekly. Find my check for $1.00 and start 
me at the beginning. 

Could I not possibly send a War Weekly subscription to a friend in 
England? Will the British Government permit its receipt? I have been 
clipping and mailing articles from the Review regularly. The people 
“over there” need these articles. 


New York. Joun Norris Myers. 


Sir,—The country is indebted to you for the War Weekly, which is 
a contribution of the finest and best patriotism. Courage coupled with 
judgment seems in these days to be a scarce article. Intelligent mice 
are quite plentiful, real men only here and there. You are performing 
a great service. You have the ear of the country, and the approval of 
thoughtful and patriotic men. 


INDIANAPOLIS. James W. Noe t. 
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Sir,—While I cannot call myself technically a subscriber to Tue 
Nortu American Review, yet it has been a long time since I missed a 
number. The passing of Harper’s Weekly left a blank which I am de- 
lighted to know will be filled in part at least by the War Weekly, to be 
issued in connection with Tue NortH AMERIcAN Review, for subscribers 
to the latter. I enclose herewith my check for $5.00, covering the two 
subscriptions. 


Uniontown, Pa. Epmunp H. Reppert. 


Sir,—The first issue of the War Weexty has been received, and I 
am delighted with it. As I expected, it is a reincarnation of the old 
Harper’s Weekly I knew and loved so well. Many of your readers 
regret that the prospect of being put into “ Burleson Gaol” seems to 
worry you so much, It needn’t, for we shall surely bail you out, unless, 
of course, your persistence in indulging in constructive criticism of the 
administration of the war constitutes a crime so heinous that bail will 
be denied you. In that case we shall be sorry for you, of course, but 
we shall not suffer ourselves; for, without a doubt, you will write a 
“Martian’s Progress” or something of the sort and let us have it in 
weekly instalments. With Colonel Roosevelt as your cell neighbor, it 
ought to make pretty lively reading. 


MetucuHen, N. J. Grorce H. Lyne. 


Sir,—Extremely interesting, frank in expression, clear in thought, 
and is bound to be appreciated by those who enjoy good literature. 
Please present my compliments to its distinguished editor. 


Boston, Mass. Wituram M. Woon. 


Sir,—Enclosed you have $5.00 covering price of subscription to THE 
Nortu American Review and the War Weekly, for one year beginning 
February 1, 1918. I have chanced upon a copy of the War Weekly and 
like it very much. I have been a render of the Review, purchased 
irregularly at the news-stands. 

The late start and feverish haste of the whole round of our war prep- 
arations reminds me of the Irishman who ran to catch a train, and missed 
it. A bystander remarked: 

“Pat, you didn’t run fast enough.” 

Pat replied: 

“Begorra, I didn’t start soon enough.” 

Missed it! What would it have meant to the Allies in 1916 had we 
then been as far along as we are now?—A subject for a strong article 


in the War Weekly. 
Newport, TENN. J. W. Fisuer. 
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